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Editorial 
We Live By Fact 


This is a factual world. Men live by facts. Their civilization holds 
together, or falls apart because of facts. Some of those facts are 
difficult to isolate and put in precise formula, but they are facts. 
Water is the reality of HzO. That is one sort of fact. Seven times 
eight equals fifty-six is another sort. The object of a preposition is 
in the objective case is still another. Gravitation is a fact. Everyone has 
seen trains speeding upon a track pulled along by the fact of expand- 
ing gases, or else by the facts which compose the diesel engine. . 

This is not a whimsical world. All of its life and action flow from 
facts. Facts result in frost in January and rain in June. Day is the . 
inevitable sequence of facts. The night is rooted in fact. And while 
time lasts there will be no varying of the cycle. The sun rises in the 
morning and the governing facts will not ever permit it to rise at any 
other time. And when winter comes spring is never far behind.’ The 
basic facts are constant and stable, though the infinity of their adjust- 
ments may lead the unthinking to premature and false conclusions. 
The atom performs as it does because under the law of its governing 
facts it cannot do otherwise. A child behaves as it does becatse of 
facts. The child’s father is a creature of fact. The motives of his 
heart and the maneuvers of his mind do not evade the underlying facts. 

Perhaps as good way as any of saying that a man is educated is to 
affirm that his stock of facts and his awareness of their kinship is .. 
constantly being enlarged. 

God made the facts and He is not mocked. They are constant and 


unchanging and offer all of the beneficences of life to men of under- 
standing. 
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The Problem of Symbol Reversals 
And Confusions, Their Frequency 
And Remediation 


ULLIN W. LEAVELL 
Director, Reading Clinic 
and Professor of Education 
University of Virginia 


Introduction 


For many years observations have been made of individuals who 
wrote in reversed patterns (in “mirror fashion”) or who jumbled 
letters within words and displaced digits in numbers that were written 
or copied. Another dramatic form of expression has been found among 
children who were by natural expression left-handed and who were 
changed to right-hand expression in writing, and then, for the first time, 
began to show some speech deficiency. 


In 1940 Bryngelson reported the results of his study of manual 


dominance in normal speech cases and stutterers. He found the follow- 
ing contrasting percentages in the two types. 


PERCENTAGES 
Dominance Normal Speakers Speech Defectives 
Right-handed 94 69 
Left-handed 6 6 
Ambidextrous_ . pag 29 
Shifted handedness 1 58 
Left-handedness in family 42 49 
Stutterers in family 6 53 


Thus, it was shown that fewer speech defectives are right-handed 
than normal speakers; that more speech defectives are ambidextrous 
than normal speakers; and, that left-handedness and stuttering is found 
more often in the families of speech defectives than in normal speakers. 
Many other studies support the conclusion that manual dominance and 


1 Bryngelson, B., “Laterality of Stutterers and Normal Speakers,” Journal of Social 
Psychology, Vol. 11, 151-55, Feb. 1940. 
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speech function are in some way associated with favor on total right 
or left sidedness. 


The Hand-Eye Relationship to Language Function 


Until recent years, little attention has been given to the significant 
expressions of the related factors of (1) hand and eye preference, 
together with (2) visual imagery and direction dominance. Recent 
research has revealed that a lack of unilateral control and expression 
in either or both of these relations may be symptomatic of language 
difficulties, namely: (1) a lack of unilateral control and preference in 
hand and eye function, or (2) a lack of consistent left-to-right designing 
of symbols (as the patent expression of drawing from right-to-left when 
designing common objects. ) 

A study of these phenomena in seven hundred forty-nine children 
of school age was made.’ This study showed that deficiencies in lan- 
guage arts manifested themselves significantly in more cases where 
hand-eye confusions or visual imagery reversals (or both) were present 
than was true of cases where such expressions were not found. Further, 
(1) the left-hand and right-eyed subject was found to be more retarded 
in language arts development than were either the (2) right-handed 
but left-eyed cases, (3) the unilaterally left-sided organisms, or (4) 
the unilaterally right-sided organisms. The achievement in language 
skills of these groups, when compared in terms of average scores in- 
dicated that group 1 was lowest 41.6% of the time; group 2 was lowest 
37.8% of the time; group 3 was lowest 12.5% of the time, and group 
4 was lowest 8.33% of the time. When the achievement scores on oral 
reading, silent reading, and spelling were averaged and compared it 
was found that the mixed dominance groups (1 and 2) ranked lowest 
66.67% of the time when compared with the unilaterally dominant 
groups. 

The contrasting directional expressions of the left and the right 
handed children is traditionally known. Bender says, we “already 
know that the first drawings of children are scribblings that represent 
pure motor play. .... They are performed by large arm movements 
in dextrad, clockwise whirls or pendulum waves if the child uses its 

* Wilson, Grace E. and Leavell, Ullin W., A Study of the Relation of Functional Neu- 


rological Dominance to Reading Difficulties in Selected Cases of the McGuffey Reading 
Clinic. Unpublished study, School of Education, University of Virginia, 1954. 
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right hand and in sinistrad, counter-clockwise whirls if the left hand 
is used.”” Only in recent years, however, has a distinction been made 
between (1) the dominant eye in monocular function and, (2) the 
controlling eye in binocular functional expression. Neither has the 
confusion that exists when a child has a dominant hand on one side 
and a controlling eye on the other side of the body been clear so far 
as the impression-expression function in language is concerned. 


How Language Is Developed Through Hand-Eye-Brain Coordination 


It is known that the language function normally is oriented in the 
same hemisphere of the brain as that of dominant hand function; 
namely, the contra-lateral hemisphere of dominant hand expression. 
The relation of the controlling eye is the same. Then, it is seen that 
serious confusion may exist if there is a lack of unilateral coordination 
of the controlling eye and hand on the same side of the body. Since 
language development is normally oriented in the same hemispheral 
area as the function of the dominant hand, then serious confusion or 
frustration may result, not only in language usage, but frequently in 
emotional control and other patterns of human and social relations, 
when there is a lack of unilateral function in hand and eye coordina- 
tion. 

The older conceptions of such deficiencies as “word-blindness” and 
“sound-deafness” were based on the assumption that deficiencies in the 
brain caused such difficulties or inabilities. The more recent interpre- 
tations relate to the conflict of impressions within the two hemispheres of 
the brain or a lack of cerebral dominance. 


Significant Related Studies 


For the past twenty-five years, studies have been made of the relation- 
ship of language retardation or deficiency to hand and eye preference. 
Most workers have found that in cases with strong consistent right 
dominance, without other evident causes, reading disability rarely oc- 
curs. Further, “failure to establish consistent dominance by school 
age leads to confusion in acquiring psycho-motor skills and it affects 


* Bender, Lauretta, A Visual Motor Gestalt Test and Its Clinical Use, Research Mono- 
graphs No. 3, The American Orthopsychiatric Association, 1938, New York, P. 7. 
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«speech. It is reasonable to suppose that in such cases reading skills 
would also be affected.” 

One of the earlier studies of objective nature was made by Dearborn 
in 1931. “In comparing 76 severely retarded readers referred to the 
Harvard Psycho-educational clinic with 124 other cases without reading 
disability, Dearborn found 14 per cent more left-eyedness and 17 per 
cent more crossed-dominance among the reading cases” than among 
the normal or superior readers.’ 

Eames reported in 1940 that he had studied lateral dominance 
anomalies comparatively with 100 cases of reading disabilities and 100 
unselected cases. The anomalies, according to Eames, occurred much 
more frequently in children with reading problems than in unselected 
cases.” 

Certain observations were made by Helen Robinson, as reported in 
1946, of thirty reading disability cases. Of this number, four of the 
cases or 13 per cent of the total, were left-handed which is almost three 
times the per cent of left-handedness among children of the same age 
group as found in the general population.’ 

Smith’s study which was reported in 1950, consisted of a critical 
analysis of 50 retarded readers and the same number of normal read- 
ers. They were matched according to chronological age and intelli- 
gence. Among her findings, she reports that “change of handedness 
had been experienced by more retarded readers than reading achievers. 
. .. Retarded readers made significantly more reversals than did read- 
ing achievers. . . . On the basis of the Van Riper Test of ‘Central’ 
Dominance, a significant difference was found between retarded read- 
ers and reading achievers.” 

A point of significance is made by Berner and Berner in their dis- 
cussion of research in regard to the relation of the monocularly dom- 
inant eye and the binocularly controlling eye. They state that an 
investigation of more than 500 patients with and without symptoms of 


“Hildreth, Gertrude, “Development and Training of Hand Dominance,” Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, 1950, Vol. 76, p. 81. 


* Dearborn, W. F., “Ocular and Manual Dominance in Dyslexia,” Psychological Bulletin, 
1931, Vol. 28, p. 704. 


*Eames, T. H., “The Anatomical Basis of Lateral Dominance Anomalies,” American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1934. 

* Robinson, Helen M., Why Pupils Fail in Reading: A Study of Causes and Remedial 
Treatment, Chicago, Ill., Univ. of Chicago Press, 1946. 

® Smith, Linda Cleora, “A study of Laterality Characteristics of Retarded Readers and 
Reading Achievers,” Journal of Experimental Education, June, 1950, Vol. 18, pp. 324-326. 
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reading difficulty, defects of speech and allied visual-motor disorganiza- 
tion justifies the following conclusions: 

“1. When the controlling eye in binocular vision is on the side 
of the handedness, no chain of symptoms referable to eye-hand con- 
fusion is likely to occur. 

“2. When the controlling eye in binocular vision is on the side 
opposite the handedness, some part or all of the chain of symptoms is 
likely to occur. 

“3. When two hands are used, the stronger the relative control of 
one eye (if the controlling eye is on the side opposite the more com- 
monly used hand) the more likely symptoms are to occur.” 

In a supplement to this article, Berner and Berner say, “It is prob- 
ably most important that we summarize the difference between dom- 
inance and binocular vision control. 


“1. Dominance is preference for sighting and is essentially a mo- 
nocular act. 


“Control is a mastery of the fused image formed in binocular vision. 


“2. Dominance is established very early in life, and is not changed, 
so far as is now known, throughout life. 


“Control is not necessarily permanent. The mastery of binocular 
vision patterns can shift with refractive changes and can be reversed 
by training. 

“3. Crossed dominance does not necessarily produce motor dis- 
abilities as the development of corresponding control will result in 
normal visual motor patterns even when crossed dominance is present.” 
(Note: There is evidence of disagreement with the implications of this 
statement in many cases of educationally retarded children unless 
specific training is given to develop corresponding control. This can 
be affected through the stimulation of this function as stated in the 
following and final sentence of the conclusions drawn. ) 


“Our experience suggests that crossed control always causes some 
visual-motor disability, which can be relieved by training that succeeds 
in producing corresponding control.” 


* Berner, George E., and Berner, Dorothy E., “Relation of Ocular Dominance, Handed- 
ness, and the Controlling Eye in Binocular Vision,” American Medical Association, Archives 
of ow. Vol. 50, Nov. 1953, pp. 603-608. 

aie 
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Thus from the evidence cited, it appears that there is a vital relation 


between retardation in language skill development and confusion in 
the hand-eye-brain coordination. 


Techniques of Remedial Therapy for Correction 


Much experimentation has been carried out and many exploratory 
techniques have been employed in the effort to obviate the confusion 
usually referred to as symbol reversals, mirror writing, reversal-speech 
cases, and non-verbal subjects. The technique generally referred to as 
the Fernald method has involved tracing over the lettering of words 
written in large letters on tag board. The author employed the technique 
of having children write words with the fingertip of their preferred 
hand in a sand tray or salt tray as early as 1936. Many teachers have 
had children attempt to write the configurations of words to be learned 
“in the air” with gross muscular movements. Other teachers have 
used the method of writing words on the blackboard and having chil- 
dren trace over the letters of those words with their fingertips. All 
of these methods have in certain cases seemed to have salutary effect 
but never success with sufficient consistency to use any one in pref- 
erence to the others. It appears that the indifferent results of these 
techniques can in part be accounted for by virtue of the fact that the 
child has used both eyes with continuing confusion in single binocular 
vision in relation to hand function. In other cases the subject has had 
both eyes occluded which prevented the development of controlling 
coordination between the eye and the hand on the same side of the body. 

It has been common knowledge for many years that children who 
are naturally left-handed should be stimulated to write with the left 
hand and not be forced to write with the right hand because of the 
possible confusion and resultant manifestation of speech difficulty in 
some form. Many cases, however, who have not developed dysfunction 
in speech as a result of such coertion have been gravely retarded in one 
or more of the other language arts. Again, only recently has the differ- 
entiation between monocular dominance and binocular control in vision 
been studied and understood in relation to hand function and language 
arts development. Recent study has indicated that mixed control be- 
tween eye and hand is associated with mixed or reversed visual imagery 
and therefore with confusion in language function. The child who, 
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though he does not stutter or stammer, misplaces letters in words such 
as “paly” for play, who displaces digits within numbers as “5314” for 
5134, or who calls was “saw” and no “on” is in all liklihood suffering 
from the same type gf neurological confusion that is set up when adults 
arbitrarily direct a child to change handwriting from the left to the 
right hand. General indifference or retardation in any one of the 
language skills is now recognized as the possible result of neurological 
confusion in visual and manual control in unilateral function. 

Recent experimentation has produced interesting results through the 
use of a device, the trade name of which is the Hand-Eye Coordinator, in 
,an effort to set up a condition which would stimulate unilateral con- 
trol of the eye and hand while the other eye is open but not in visual 
control.” The deyice consists of a stereoscope mounted on an adjustable 
easel. The stereoscope is made of plastic and holds two-halfs of a 
500-D sphere. This device is a chiroscopic type of instrument with 
' these modifications in its use. 1) In chiroscopic drawing, while the eye 
to be stimulated looks through the stereoscope at the hand engaged in 
drawing, the pattern or picture is before the other eye and therefore 
the two eyes are observing entirely separate patterns or designs. 2) In 
using the Hand-Eye Coordinator, an actual tracing over of the drawing 
in view of the eye to be stimulated is made, while the other eye is not 
_ able to observe in any way any part of the design or the tracing over 
of the picture. 


Results of Use of the Hand-Eye Coordinator with Groups and Individual 

Cases 

Table 1 presents data showing the average improvement in months 
of achievement or growth in language arts ability for a group of 
children who used the Hand-Eye Coordinator for an average of two 
and a half months. 

The employment of the Hand-Eye Coordinator constituted the one 
significant variation from previous instruction through the use of 
reading, spelling, and language arts texts and workbooks as usually 
employed in public school instruction and in tutoring procedures on 
either individual or group basis. It will be noticed that the data indi- 
cated are considered statistically reliable as revealed through the ap- 
plication of statistical formulae. 

“4? Manufactured and distributed by Keystone View Company, Meadville, Pa. 
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TABLE I 


Average Improvement in Months in Language Arts Abilities for a 
Group of Children, ages 8-14, Who Used the Hand-Eye Coordinator 
in Remedial Therapy for an Average Period of Two and a Half Months. 











Sangren- Woody 
we Som Diagnostic Test 
Test McCall Oral Word Para. 
Spelling Reading Meaning Meaning Rate 
Number of 
Cases Used 39 52 52 52 23 
Average 
Improvement 6.3 9.9 3.7 9.8 8.2 
in Months 
(Grade scores) 
Are Improvements Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Significant? P=99 P=99 P99 P—99 P—99 
Extremes— 24.0 | 32.0 38.0 55.0 38.0 
Gains and to to to to to 
Losses -4.0 -1.0 -16.0 -12.0 -5.0 


The following brief reports indicate the results of the use of the 
Hand-Eye Coordinator with pupils and students of different grade 
levels as reflected by change in status in the language arts skills. These 
individuals were not in the groups reported above but their cases are 
typical of the individuals in those groups in general background and 
educational records of failure and frustration. 

Case One. Allie, a boy of twelve years, was referred to the Clinic 
with a record of failure, social maladjustment, and grave retardation 
in reading and spelling.” Nevertheless, he gave the appearance of being 
a normal healthy boy of 581 inches in height, weighing 93 pounds, the 
son of an industrialist in a city of seventy-five thousand population. He 
had an older sister in the first year of high school who was succeeding 
in all aspects of her school program. 

This boy scored on the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Test for 
Adolescents and Adults full scale value of 97 I.Q. with 102 on the 





*2 Case histories of cases one, two and three filed in McGuffey Reading Clinic, Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia. 
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Verbal section and 91 on the Performance scale, but a potential I.Q. 
of 120. Observations noted during testing situation were, “He is 
confused and nervous, quite fidgety. . . . Everything is done while he 
holds his breath and expells his breath in puffs or slight explosions. 
High-strung, nervous. Has wonderful receptive power and retentive 
power of facts.” 


Allie had a history of mirror-writing and reading as a younger child 
iin the first and second grades. He wrote with his left hand in an 
all-but illegible scrawl, though he preferred his right hand for many 
acts, such as throwing and always took a right hand stance while batting. 
He indicated consistent left-eye preference in visual control, though in 
designing symbols of pointed objects he constructed them with their 
points or head-ends as a right hand subject would do. Yet, he con- 
sistently began the designs at the right end and drew or sketched to the 
left, the reverse of the manner in which normal writing of words is done. 

Because of Allie’s nervousness and difficulties in human relations 
he had been taken out of school and was working under a private tutor 
at the time of his first visit to the clinic. He had been in the sixth 
grade and was dealing with content in basic texts at that grade level. 
The comparative scores made on March 11, 1953 and on May 25, 
1953, at the first and second visits to the clinic are as follows: 


Skill 3-11-53 5-25-53 
Oral Reading 5.4 6.4 
Spelling 5.1 5.8 
Word Meaning 3.10 8.4 
Rate of Reading 4.2 7.9 
Fact Material 6.1 6.6 
Total Meaning - 3.3 5.10 

AVERAGE — 4.7 6.8 


The routines that were instituted during the interval between the 
two dates given above involved school attendance of a half-day and 
work with a remedial therapist for two hours with exercises on the 
Hand-Eye Coordinator daily plus remedial exercises in reading and 
spelling beginning at the fourth grade level. 

The following excerpts are taken from a report on Allie’s status on 
September 17, 1953, two weeks after the beginning of school following 
the remedial work. In regard to homework, independently done, “It 
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was clean, it was neat, it was legible. . . .” In regard to the new basic 
anthology for seventh grade, Allie said, “We used our new reader 
today. Best reader I’ve ever had. All the other kids think so, too.” 

Case Two. Nancy, the daughter of an insurance executive in a state 
capitol, was referred to the clinic by the head-mistress of her school. 
This girl was an attractive girl of fourteen in the eighth grade and 
failing notably. She had repeated the fourth grade on account of 
“poor reading and spelling” but had continued to “drag in her studies” 
although she had been studied in a guidance clinic and had received 
unnumbered hours of tutoring and coaching. 

Nancy scored 102 I.Q. point score on the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelli- 
gence Test with 98 on the Verbal and 105 on the Performance scale. 
Observations were similar to the following, “The extreme scatter is 
indicative of maladjustment. Intra-scatter analysis of individual sub- 
tests indicates temporary inefficiencies due to blocking and confusion. 
The confusion has grown out of MIXED DOMINANCE. By careful 
reeducation we should be able to bring her whole mental picture 
into somewhat of a balance in a year or two. Her psychomotor speed 
is slow, naturally (left-handed, mixed dominance). She is socially 
intelligent and seemingly well-adjusted. Her attitude is good. If she 
responds to remedial treatment as I feel she should, I would predict 
a rise in I.Q., both verbal and performance, but especially the verbal.” 

As indicated Nancy was mixed in dominant psychomotor function. 
In manual activities she was both indifferent and inconsistent in func- 
tional expression. Yet, there was better coordination in left hand than 
in right as manifested in crossing out boxes. In designing ten symbols, 
six initial strokes were made in a left-to-right direction and four in a 
right-to-left direction. When these symbols had been structured, nine 
of the ten were drawn as the normal right-handed subject would be 
expected to design them. 

Further evidence of her confusion was manifested throughout the 
diagnostic routines. When referring to right and left sides, she re- 
versed the reference often. When asked to put the ear phone to her 
right ear she placed it on the left. When asked to put a card over her 
left eye in the Snellen test, she placed it over the right eye, but after some 
hesitation she changed it to the other eye. 


As indicated above, it was not anticipated that Nancy would make 
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immediate and complete adjustment in coordination and marked im- 
provement in language skills. It was felt that with regular and force- 
ful therapy gradual change would be realized through the use of the 
Hand-Eye Coordinatoy and supporting remedial exercises. The follow- 
ing scores were made on tests on the dates indicated. 


Skill March 17, 1953 June 4, 1953 April 11, 1954 
Oral Reading 5.1 7.3 7.7 
Spelling 5.2 6.2 5.8 
Rate of Reading 7.9 9.7 12.7 
Paragraph comprehension 7.9 8.6 11.2 
Alphabetizing 8.8 8.1 12.4 
Use of Index 6.5 7.5 11.3 


Case Three. D.N.C., a college student in his fourth year of attend- 
ance at a state university, was studied in the clinic because of very 
grave retardation in reading and spelling abilities. He had a record 
of mirror writing in early elementary school, failure in language courses 
in high school, and many “repeats in language courses in college.” 
He had made excellent grades in all mechanical and scientific courses 
and the mental tests administered in the clinic produced a point score 
of 131 L.Q. 

The first test on spelling ability administered in the clinic based 
on a high school test on June 9, 1952 scored seventy per cent error. 

On October 15, 1952, after remedial reading had been employed 
for three months but without the use of the Hand-Eye Coordinator, the 
next spelling test, comprised of a different list of words but of com- 
parable difficulty, produced the same score, namely, seventy per cent 
error. 

Between October, 1952 and January, 1953 the Hand-Eye Coordina- 
tor was used thirty minutes daily and on the test in January, 1953 
the percentage of error in spelling was reduced to forty-five per cent. 
In June, 1953, the next spelling test produced an error pattern of 35 per 
cent, this after continued use of the device in daily therapy. Between 
January 15, 1953 and June 9, 1953, percentile rank on the Iowa Silent 
Reading Test, Advanced Form, changed from 37th percentile to 48th 
percentile. This student is now enrolled for fifth and final year in an 
architectural school and for the first time in his educational history is 
passing all work undertaken with meritorius achievement. 
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Summary 


1. 





For many years the phenomena of confused handedness and speech 
dysfunction have been recognized to have a possible relationship. 


. Recent studies have indicated significance in the factors of binoculaz 


visual control and visual imagery in relation to language arts skills. 


The recognition of monocular dominance and binocular visual con- 
trol as different entities has given added significance to the problems 
involved in neurological stimulation and control in relation to 
language development. 


Remedial instruction involving controlled stimulation of unilateral 
hand-eye coordination can be routinized through the employment 
of a conditioning device now available. This technique has proven 
to be an effective therapy in the elimination of reversals and frus- 
trations with resultant improvement in the functional skills of the 
several language arts. 


What the Resourceful Teacher 
Needs to Know about Arithmetic 


A resourceful teacher knows that how a child learns arithmetic is as 
important as what he learns. !f he learns to "think arithmetic" clearly 
and accurately from the beginning, his foundation for growth will be 
solid and his progress will be sure. 


This is why a resourceful teacher knows it does matter what kind of 
arithmetic textbook she uses. For basic to learning to think clearly in 
arithmetic are understandable language and sound teaching methods. A 
"crutch" which seems so helpful at one stage of the child's learning may 
be a "hitching post" at another, keeping the child tied. Making sure 
of the right language and the right teaching methods early in teaching 


helps to keep to a minimum the “unlearning" which children sometimes 
need to do. 


MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC, for grades | through 8, stresses 
clear thinking and full understanding of each step. With this program 
children learn the best and most economical way from the start. A 
resourceful teacher knows this is the program she wants to use. 


SILVER BURDETT 


45 East 17th Street, New York 3, N. Y. Chicago @ Dallas @ San Francisco 
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A Letter to a Beginning Teacher 
Of English 


Dear Bob: 


The news that you plan to teach English did not surprise me at all. 
I recall very clearly your interest in folklore and creative writing and. 
am pleased that you aim to make something of it. With your under- 
graduate degree and two years in uniform behind you, you are in an 
excellent position to set your sights on something you really want to. 
do. You tell me that you believe you will be happy teaching English in 
high school or college. Knowing you as I do, I think you will; neither: 
of us can be certain. However, I often think of a saying of the late 
Walter Hines Page, “A man who won’t bet on himself isn’t worth a 
damn.” I don’t think the risk in your case is at all excessive. 

English teachers rarely become wealthy at their trade—or profession, 
if you wish. On the other hand, good ones are seldom out of a job, and 


they usually enjoy their work. They usually make enough money to. 


afford some travel and recreation. I can assure you from personal 
experience that I enjoyed my work as an English teacher. Not the 


least of my satisfactions came from the English literature, language,. 


and history that I learned in the process of teaching it. 
In order to teach English well you will have to study it at the same 


time; you will never become sufficiently expert to give up systematic: 
reading and study. You learned quite.a lot of English on the way to. 


your A.B., but you have probably forgotten much of that and you are: 
almost certain to have scamped at least some of it. English is a vast 
subject of which you cannot know too much. There have been, and 


perhaps still are here and there, principals and superintendents who. 


openly declare that they don’t want to hire teachers who make straight 
A’s in college—who know too much! There are bosses in most trades 


and professions who prefer manageable mediocrities to people with: 


brains and spirit. Schools and colleges headed by such individuals 


are excellent ones to avoid; I think they are gradually becoming less. 
numerous. It is most unlikely that a first-rate English teacher will fail. 
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to get a really desirable position because he knows his subject too well. 


Though you will have to do a lot of reading, don’t feel that you must 
plunge into it head over ears and devour book after book far into the 
night, in a vain endeavor to chew your way through English literature. 
Some students have done so—usually to their regret later on. Chaucer 
knew all about this type of study. For which reason he pictures Jove’s 
eagle standing over his (Chaucer’s) shoulder and warning him: 


For whan thy labour doon al is, 
And hast y-maad thy rekeninges, 

In stede of reste and newe things, 
Thou gost hoom to thy hous anoon; 
And, also domb as any stoon, 

Thou sittest at another boke, 

Til fully dawsed is thy loke. 


Writers on education frequently warn teachers against allowing 
themselves to become narrow and bookish. Though this danger exists 
for a teacher of any subject, I don’t believe it is nearly as prevalent 
as its opposite—that of reading and studying practically none whatever, 
once the A.B. has been obtained. Different books require different 
degrees of concentration. For advice on this head I cannot do better than 
send you to Francis Bacon’s classic essay, “Of Studies.” In general, 
I think you will find reading most satisfying and profitable if you do 
it systematically, and not for too long at a time—never until you be- 
come “fully dawsed.” 

Reading widely in preparation will not only give life and zest to 
your work in the classroom, it will give you tolerance and breadth of 
outlook. It provides the only substitute for actual contact with the 
great and rich minds of the past. As Kenko, a Japanese priest of the 
fourteenth century, wrote, “Nothing is more refreshing than to make 
friends with those who are no longer to be seen in this life by means 
of an open book, a lamp, and solitude.” By the way, I hope you will 
get to know Kenko. His little book of random jottings, called Tsure- 
zure Gusha, is one of the Japanese classics and it has been beautifully 
translated; I have been reading it off and on for twenty-five years and 
my somewhat worn copy is one of the choicest treasures in my library. 
Like a true reader, Kenko felt a warm kinship with all other readers, 
even those he didn’t know. He wrote, 
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It was the end of spring; the sky was calm and lovely, and at a 
charming house hidden far back in a grove of old trees it would have 
been hard indeed for me to pass by without noticing the withered 
blossoms scattered over the garden. As I entered, I noticed that on 
the south side the [attice shutters were all let down, so that the place 
looked deserted; but on the east the door was half open, and I saw 
through a tear in the bamboo blind a man of well-bred appearance, 
perfectly self-possessed, though only some twenty years of age, refined 
and composed, with a book spread open on the table before him. 
Now who could this be? How I wished I could find out! 


By reading and re-reading his book, I have found out who Kenko was 
and my attachment to him extends all the way back across the 600-odd 
years that separate us. In this same way you will make many friends, 
dead as well as living. There is a sort of freemasonry among booklovers, 
and this is no recent growth. Xenophon makes Socrates say, “I join 
with my friends in unrolling the treasures of the wits of old times, which 
they have left behind them in written scrolls, and if we find a good 
thing there, we pick it out, and think we have won great gain if we 
become friends.” Your reading will equip you for work with your 
students, gain you friends from past ages as well as from the present, 
and provide you a most delightful form of relaxation as well, and I 
should like to say a word or two now on this third point. 


I am sorry for those people who are unable to understand and enjoy 
the pure unalloyed pleasure of an evening with a good book. The 
fifteenth century Scottish poet, Robert Henryson, had neither record- 
player, radio, nor television, but the following lines from his “Testament 
of Cressyde” tell me that he was happier with his books than any 


devotee of the soap opera I can name. Here is the unmistakable accent 
of sincerity: 


I mend the fyre and beikit me about, 

Than tuik ane drink my spreits to comfort, 
And armit me wel fra the cold thairout; 

To cutte the winter nicht and mak it schort 
I tuik ain quair and left all uther sport. 


(In the event that it is unfamiliar to you, that word “quair” is old 
Scots for “book.”’) 


Many books, particularly good novels, are worth reading more than 
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once and they will furnish exactly the kind of relaxation I mean. I 
have lost count of the number of times I have read Voltaire’s Candide, 
Thornton Wilder’s The Bridge of San Luis Rey, and Joseph Conrad’s 
Typhoon, to name only those that come to mind first. I could say the 
same of some essays and poetry: Alexander Smith’s Dreamthorp, Sainte- 
Beuve’s Causeries du lundi, E. B. White’s One Man’s Meat, Alain’s 
Propos, A. E. Housman’s A Shropshire Lad, and Tennyson’s In Me- 
moriam—hopelessly mid-Victorian, this last, isn’t it? But I refuse 
to apologize. Maybe lists such as I have just jotted down reveal more . 
than the writer intends. Perhaps so; anyhow, I refuse to blush or 
stammer an excuse. Instead I frankly advise you to keep for re-reading 
only those books that you really like regardless of what anyone says 
about your old-fashioned tastes. 

You will hear a good deal of talk in educational circles about moti- 
vation, and you will read about it in educational publications also. 
Several years of personal experience and observation of teachers have 
convinced me that the use of motivating devices can be, and often is, 
overdone. I don’t know of any motivator to compare with an energetic 
enthusiastic teacher who possesses a good mastery of his subject. If you 
have a fair degree of vigor and poise and a head well supplied with de- 
pendable knowledge, you are off to a good start. 

If you are not enthusiastic about English you should not think of 
trying to teach it, and the same is true of any other subject. In the 
June 1954 issue of the Atlantic Monthly, Rollo Walter Brown quotes 
a former student of the late Bliss Perry as saying, “After I had listened 
to him for an hour I wanted to get over to the library and read every 
book in it.” Bliss Perry brought vigor and enthusiasm as well as 
scholarship to his class every day; consequently he never gave a thought 
to such things as “motivating devices,” he didn’t need to. 

There is sound advice for teachers in that old wisecrack of the 
twenties, “Be yourself!” The mannerisms and peculiarities of many 
eminent teachers have become bywords among their students, it is 
true, but no teacher’s success ever depended on these. Perhaps they 
have added color and even charm to anecdotes related by his students 
in after years, but that is about all. In any event, each teacher’s oddi- 
ties are his own, and nothing is sillier or more futile than for someone 
else to attempt to equal his skill by aping his idiosyncrasies. 
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Don’t think that, in order to introduce some novel, poem, or play, you 
must wait until your pupils ask for it. Choose good things that you 
like, teach them well, and teach your pupils to like them. Have no fear 
of indoctrinating students with the love of any good literature. That 
is why you need a wide background of literary knowledge—why you 
should be an educated teacher. How else will your students be likely 
to learn about good things if not from you? 


As I look many years back at my teachers in elementary and high 
school, the thought strikes me that I feel no resentment whatever to- 
wards them for the fact that they made me sit up and pay attention 
when I felt like doing otherwise, nor that they occasionally spoke 
sharply to me—even sarcastically, nor that 1 was made to “stay in” 
or even to “write lines.” My only resentment today is against their 
ignorance, their lack of dependable information and skill that they 
should have imparted to me when I was young. Perhaps it was not 
altogether their fault. On the other hand, my greatest respect, at this 
long distance, is reserved for those who knew what they tried to teach, 


whose easy mastery of their subjects was such that they did not blunder 
or bluff. 


Pupils’ ability to appreciate fine literature is sometimes greater than 
their teachers think. They frequently become very fond of things 
written in smooth, well-constructed English, even though the full mean- 
ing and some of the allusions are beyond them. In his Aims of Educa- 
tion, the philosopher Alfred North Whitehead states that “the Roger 
de Coverley essays of Addison are perfect examples of readable prose.” 
I am inclined to agree with him. I recall very clearly Chambers’ 
Fourth Reader with its hideous dark-red cover that I studied in the 
sixth grade. My favorite selections were three of Addison’s Sir Roger 
papers and a passage from Macaulay’s History of England describing 
the relief of Londonderry. I had no background in English social 
history of the eighteenth century or the “Glorious Revolution” of 1688, 
yet I read those selections over and over to myself for the sheer joy 
of it. When I came to Macaulay’s account of how the Mountjoy broke 
the boom across the Foyle, I could in imagination hear the timbers 
crack, the Irish guns roar, and the people in the city cheer. Yet I think 
most English teachers today would hesitate to recommend Macaulay 
or Addison as reading for sixth graders. 
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The more I read these pieces the better I liked them, and by the time 
I had completed the sixth grade I knew them practically by heart. I 
fear there is a tendency among English teachers at present to depend 
too much on the immediate appeal of literature and to forget that those 
works that actually mean the most to readers are apt to be those whose 
acquaintance must be cultivated rather slowly. I remember hearing a 
very intelligent elderly lady state, many years after she had graduated 
from college, that her richest and most vivid memory of her courses in 
English was of Browning’s “Grammarian’s Funeral” and all because 
it had been so thoroughly and inspiringly taught to her by a superb 
Browning scholar. 

Was it not Matthew Arnold who spoke of supremely fine literary 
works well learned as providing “touchstones of taste” by which the 
learner might judge the worth of whatever he read subsequently? Who- 
ever it was, his idea is sound; teach your students to love the best and 
then feel reasonably confident that trash will never satisfy them after- 
wards, 


One of the highest values in the study of literature is the hardest to 
sell to a generation that prides itself on being hard-headed and “prac- 
tical.” I refer to its power to make us see things and enjoy beauty we 
would otherwise miss. This intensifying of beauty, of enjoyment, of 
poignancy even, is a quality of all great literature. Have you read 
Hazlitt’s essay, “My First Acquaintance With Poets?” If you have not, 
by all means do so; it is the first in the Winterslow volume edited by 
his son. Hazlitt is describing his visit to Coleridge’s home at Stowey, 
where Wordsworth was also a guest. 


Wordsworth, looking out of the low, latticed window, said, “How 
beautifully the sun sets on that yellow bank!” I thought within my- 
self, “With what eyes these poets see nature!” and ever after, when I 
saw the sun-set stream upon the objects facing it, conceived I had made 
a discovery, or thanked Mr. Wordsworth for having made one for me! 


So my advice to any English teacher would be that he endeavor to 
provide his students with a store of great literature to illuminate and 
intensify their experiences as they grow older. Exservice men have 
told me how much the poetry they memorized in school and college 
meant to them later, often in what would at first seem to be the strangest 
places. 
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Perhaps you will permit me to cite one more personal experience. 
I recall clearly the morning of May 8, 1945, in Quebec City. For 
nearly six years I had read daily the lists of casualties, and had noted 
the names of former students, of friends, and of young soldiers I had 
helped to train. Now it was over. The news of cease-fire had come 
through on the previous afternoon and the Ancient Capital had given 
itself up to an orgy of rejoicing both hysterical and silly. The morning 
dawned bright and clear over a city just about paralyzed by the 
excesses of la veille. I stood at the upper end of the Plains of Abraham, 
waiting for a Maple Avenue car to come grinding and squealing along 
that would take me to some place where I might get breakfast, and when 


I 


. ». Saw around me the wide field revive 

With fruits and fertile promise and the Spring 

Come forth her work of gladness to contrive, 

With all her reckless birds upon the wing, 

I turned from all she brought to those she could not bring. 


I had learned those lines thirty years before, but their full meaning 
had never been clear to me until that moment. 

John Dewey wrote a great deal on education, but you will not find 
any very extensive treatment of literature in his writings. Nevertheless, 
some of his ideas apply very well to the subject. He wrote and said 
much about education as growth; it was a favorite theme with him. 
Desirable growth must “create conditions for further growth.” “When 
and only when development in a particular line conduces to continuing 
growth does it answer to the criterion of education as growing.” 

This idea is often interpreted by teachers of literature as meaning 
that we teach novels to boys and girls in order that they will want to 
read more novels, poetry that they may read more poetry, etc. All of 
which is very good as far as it goes: unfortunately it often does not 
go very far. For example, no teacher should be satisfied that his pupils 
are developing a taste for wide reading solely on the basis of “reading 
cards” that they hand in. These things are frequently passed from 
hand to hand and used over and over again, students sometimes obtain- 
ing by their use credit for reading books they have not even seen. 

We all became very much excited back in the twenties over the 
sudden realization that our students had been taught to read “inten- 
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sively” —-whereas “extensive” reading was much more desirable. Since 
that time there has been in educational circles much talk of reading 
“widely,” “creatively,” “with appreciation,” and a corresponding de- 
emphasis on detailed and careful study. But Dewey also said that “if 
an experience arouses curiosity, strengthens initiative, and sets up 
desires and purposes that are sufficiently intense to carry a person over 
dead places in the future, continuity works in a very different way.” 
That phrase about “dead places” suggests to me that he meant that 
pupils should gain more than a superficial slap-dash impression of 
whatever is studied. If you take a “horizontal” view of the matter, 
wide reading is the thing most to be desired, but there is something to 
be said for what might be called the contrasted “vertical” view. (I don’t 
know that my metaphor is exactly the happiest, but I think you will 
get my meaning.) Experience of a piece of truly great literature may 
conceivably be such that the student is led to wish for profounder 
knowledge of the same work—a Shakespeare play or a Browning 
monologue, for instance. And the greatest literature, in my opinion, 
calls for careful and somewhat detailed study—which, as conducted 
by a first-rate teacher, can both “arouse curiosity” and “strengthen 
initiative.” 

My advice to you is that you use your own best judgment as to how 
intensively anything shall be taught. And don’t allow yourself to be 
carried away by the latest bit of professional jargon, regardless of the 
fame or prestige of the person who utters it. 


In professional discussions of teaching the question is sometimes 
asked, “In just what way will the student’s behavior be different after 
this educative experience?” This question is often preceded or followed 
by some observation about “teaching children, not subjects.” It might 
be replied that, if the pupil has learned to spell CAT, he will hence- 
forth—with a reasonable degree of probability—spell it correctly: 
had he not learned it, he would not have done so. To this extent (slight, 
it is admitted, but important) his behavior will be changed. “Elemen- 
tary, my dear Watson,” but nevertheless important; enough so that 
the teacher who has made this beginning with first graders may feel 
she has done her duty insofar as the spelling of CAT is concerned, even 
though she has omitted all reference to the role of the cat in an 
emerging social order. 
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The May 1954 issue of The Tennessee Teacher carried an excellent 
article by Mrs. F. A. Boettcher, an English teacher in the Millington 
Central High School, entitled “My Responsibilities as a Teacher.” I 
recommend that you look this up and read it, but I shall quote one 
very pertinent paragraph which I have quoted to my classes a number 
of times. I shall comment on the passage only to say that it puts the 
true situation as well as it is likely to be put. 


I hear high school teachers say with sincerity that they consider their 
main duty to be helping the student become a good citizen; teaching 
him good character traits. Heaven forgive me, but I always conclude 
that the teachers who make the most fuss about this high calling are 
the ones who are inept at putting their subjects across. Kindness, 
honesty, dependability, neatness—all the virtues I am so eager to help 
my students develop—are not teachables. The only way I can transmit 
them is by exemplifying them. My field is academic. My bailiwick is 
the intellect. I’m charged with developing the mental powers of my 
pupils. If teachers do that effectively, and if they are good and decent 
people themselves, character development for the pupil is inevitable. 
Moral values are definitely the concern of teachers, but we are not true 
to our calling if we use our class time for exhortation instead of expert 
presentation of our subjects. Young people absorb high ideals from 
those they can admire. It’s more like osmosis than digestion. 


With all best wishes for your future success and happiness in teach- 
ing your chosen subject, I am, 
Yours, etc., 
Clifton L. Hall 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 





Dr. Roehm’s 


Speech Readiness Charts and Manuals available for use in 
elementary and high school teaching programs. 


Contact Mrs. A. I. Roehm 
Valley Lake, Kinross Avenue 
Nashville 11, Tennessee 
Telephone 6-8270 
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Characteristics of the Successful 


Library-study Hall 


HELEN WHEELER 
Assistant Librarian University High School Laboratory School 
University of Chicago 


The combination of school library and study hall was thought of as 
early as 1910; its history has shown that the library-study hall can 
succeed. It is necessary to determine the special characteristics of the 
successful library-study hall—under what conditions it operates and 
what needs should be met to realize its special contribution to the school 
program. 


The term library-study hall is used to designate a room whose primary 
purpose is to carry on the functions connected with the organization 
and administration. of the school library, but to which either all or 
part of the pupils who have free periods are scheduled for undivided 
study of assigned lessons. Supervision of study pupils may be dele- 
gated to the librarian in addition to her library duties or may be in 
charge of a teacher assigned to the library for this purpose. ... The 
library-study hall is usually referred to as the school library in schools 
which use this type of organization.” 


The library-study hall to be referred to is generally on the secondary 
school level and in the United States. The alternative arrangement is 
usually a separate study hall from which students may voluntarily 
“sign out’ to the school library. Within the newer development—the 
combination of library and study hall— it is possible to combine the 
advantages of both the library environment and the study hall under 
conditions of maximal benefit to the pupil and to the satisfaction of 
the school administration and the professional librarian. 


History of the Library-Study Hall Movement 
The library-study hall had its origin during the first decade of the 
twentieth century, when educators had become discontent with the 
1 Nathalie Lamb, “Secondary School Library Service in Library Study Halls and in 


Separate Libraries,” unpublished Master’s thesis, Faculty of Library Service, Columbia 
University, 1946. 
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study hall to which students in most schools were regularly assigned. 
Supervision was not effective nor was much improvement of study 
habits possible. The supervised-study movement and the school library 
were also attracting attention, and a trial combination of the three ele- 
ments seemed advisable. 


It is generally agreed that the library-study hall of the University of 
Chicago laboratory high school was the first of its kind in the United 
States. In 1910, Dr. Charles Judd, a professor at the University of 
Chicago, brought forward his conception of the function of the school 
library in a speech delivered to the American Library Association. 


First let me say that we are coming to see the study period in the school 
is more and more the place where the kind of work that you do in the 
libraries can very properly be introduced and enlarged . . . . the period 
when students are supposed to study has heretofore been a period when 
they have been separated from everything except a single textbook or 
possibly the small supply of books they could have in their desks. 


The function of the person in charge of the study hall had been to 
keep order in the room and was 


. - not the function of contributing in any lively way to the actual 
educational progress of the school... . it has been an occasion when 
the intellectual contact between the school and the children has been 
somewhat curtailed and the school is not supposed to be wholly respon- 
sible for anything except order. 


. ... if we could have the teacher who goes about the study room en- 
gaged not merely in keeping order but in helping the students refer to 
books giving them a kind of training which we all of us recommend as 
important. . . . I say if we could make these study periods genuine 
periods of-training in the use of books, in the use of a library, it seems 
to me we should add without encumbering the course of study, a very 
important line of training. We should thus reduce watching and 
keeping order to their proper place of minor importance and elevate 
to its proper place of major importance the functions of using many 


books.’ 


Thus, Dr. Judd brought in from the start the important place of the 
Librarian who was to be in charge of this type of combined library and 
study hall. Although violently opposed by the Association, he went 


i — Judd, “The School and the Library,” Elementary School Teacher, XI (Septem- 
Tr, ). 
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ahead with his plans for a library-study hall at the University of 
Chicago’s laboratory high school. In September 1910, it was started 
in a class room, with approximately one thousand volumes. The first 
Librarian, although professionally trained, resigned in disappointment; 
she had not expected the extra work of supervising the students and 
taking attendance while at the same time having to build up and 
maintain the library itself. As a result, the library room had become 
disorderly, the students were not profiting from the presence of the 
Librarian during their study, and the plan was initially a great dis- 
appointment. 

In September 1914 Miss Hannah Logasa came to the Laboratory 
High School library and during her twenty-six years as its Librarian, 
built its collection up, established student morale, and supervised study 
so that the Library did progress to a realization of Dr. Judd’s dream. 
One small school after another combined the library and study hall, 
feeling that separately their functions complemented each other, but 
hoping that together they could do a better job. Unfortunately, many 
school administrators hoped to economize in room space and personnel 
by combining them; they eliminated, they thought, the need for a study 
hall supervisor and the necessary extra study room. 

The idea also met with opposition, particularly from librarians. At 
first their objections were based simply on the grounds of trespassing— 
it was a degradation of the library’s professional function, they said. 
Gradually, their objections became more specific: it took away the feel- 
ing of privilege that accompanied voluntary library attendance; it 
formalized the library and caused discipline problems; and it gave 
the Librarian added duties of a study-hall supervisor.” 

From about 1930 onward, there appeared a number of periodical 
articles by librarians and administrators heartily condemning or de- 
fending the library-study hall. For the most part, these have been 
based upon individual experiences; the writer’s opinion has sprung 
from a single contact and reflects that one situation’s development.” 


* Hannah Logasa, The Study Hall in Junior and Senior High Schools, New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1938. 

* See for instance, Charles Boardman’s article, “The Case for the Library-study Hall,” 
Andrew Hill’s “The Modern High School and Its Library,” Nathaniel Whitten’s “Let 
Library Take Place of Study Hall” and “Why Not discard the Study Hall”—examples of 
favorable reports written after 1930; Edith Cook’s article, “The Problem of the Combined 
Study Hall Library,” Alexander Frazier’s “School Librarians Name Their Problems,” Doris 
Milliman’s “The Problem of Combining the Library and the Study Hall,” and Leagro 
Potter’s “Who Is to Blame?” are examples of contemporary articles opposing the library- 
study hall. - 
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Gradually, library-study halls have appeared throughout the country, 
but the separation of the two units is by far the more frequent occurrence. 
When Johnson made his survey of secondary-school libraries in 1932, 
he found that of three hundred-ninety high schools selected for par- 
ticular excellence and efficiency, one hundred-twelve used the library 
as a study hall in which at least part of the pupils spent their vacant 
periods.” By 1946, when Lamb surveyed secondary-school library 
service in library-study halls and separate libraries, of the ninety 
nine schools studied, thirty one were found to combine the library and 
the study hall, with the small schools (schools with an enrollment of 
five hundred to one thousand pupils) having libraries almost equally 
divided between the separate and the combined types of organization.” 


The Current Picture 


A complete view of the current picture of the library-study hall is 
complicated by a lack of up-to-date information. Although there are 
no statistics available as to the exact number, it seems clear that study- 
hall libraries exist throughout the United States in high schools today. 
Most of the larger public school city systems have discussed the idea 
and have let the matter drop as being too innovative. Many of the newer 
high schools have been forced to operate compromise library-study 
halls; they find it necessary to call upon the library to accept regular 
students coming from classes as well as a share in the study hall load 
of the school. It would seem that they are more prevalent in the smaller, 
private high schools. After almost forty years of trial and error, the 
combination is still the subject of debate. Whether it is an asset or 
conflict in the secondary school has not been completely settled, but 
a glance at the current picture shows at least that it can be an asset 
under certain conditions. 

Many of today’s successful library-study halls are parts of laboratory 
schools and university high schools. The early work of the University 
of Chicago Laboratory School is carried on by today’s Librarian, Miss 
Blanche Janecek. The library-study hall serves the upper school of 
approximately two hundred-seventy five pupils. During each period 
about sixty students are assigned to their regular seats in the library- 

* Byron Lamar Johnson, The Secondary-School Library. National Survey of Secondary 
Education Monograph Number 17, Bulletin 1932. Washington: Government Printing Office, 
My Lamb, op. cit. 
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study hall, a large attractive room which can seat up to ninety pupils. 
There are approximately eight thousand books in the regular collec- 
tion, but the importance of the many curriculum-correlated materials 
circulated hourly should be emphasized. The pamphlet collection and 
magazine files are also extensive, and because of the contact with the 
Librarian and their accessibility, their use is mastered early. Here, 
the library-study hall has become virtually a school center for study, 
guidance, and leisure. 

From hostility toward the combining of library and study hall, a more 
favorable attitude has developed until Librarians themselves currently 


take the stand that it is possible for a library-study hall to be a success 
under certain circumstances. 


The Advantages 


Those in favor of combining the high school library and study hall 
are usually school principals and other administrators. The principal 
advantages of the combination of library and study hall seem to be: 


(1) All pupils through regular library attendance, gain in intellectual 
interests, and the reading habit is established; lesson preparation is 
stimulated and takes on a new meaning in the library atmosphere. 


This, of course, was the basis for the origin of the library-study hall 
movement. If the purposes of the school library are to be realized in 
terms of enriched teaching, provision for leisure reading, and instruc- 
tion in the use of library tools, pupils should be exposed daily to situa- 
tions and experiences in which the functions operate. When the library 
is separate from the study hall this is difficult, because it encourages a 
student attitude that library work is a special kind of studying. The 
library-study hall has the advantage of having pupils regularly as- 
signed to it for studying with constant and easy access to materials. 

(2) It reaches all pupils in the school with equal library opportunities: 
in fact, it reaches some who would otherwise never come to the 
library. 

Johnson’s survey produced evidence that pupils in schools having 
libraries and study halls combined are better served with books and 
magazines than those in schools having separate libraries and study 
halls, in terms of actual library use. His investigation showed that in 
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library-study hall schools, 85.7% of the pupils had made use of the 
library on the day preceding the filling out of his questionnaire. The 
corresponding percentage of pupils in schools with separate libraries 
was 41.4%! Thus, the percentage of library use in schools combining 
the study hall with the library was more than double that in other 
schools. The combination seems to achieve maximum use of library 
facilities. 
(3) The new, socialized library supplements textbook knowledge— 


frequently, with non-book materials. Ideally, the student should study 
in such a library. 


In the more progressive high schools, laboratory-type schools, schools 
with college-preparatory emphasis, and those with library-geared cur- 
ricula, the library becomes a center for study where many books and 
materials supplement texts. These should be available for study-period 
use, and it is, therefore, advantageous to loan them on a period basis 
in the library-study hall. 

Other arguments for combining the high school library and study 
hall are of lesser importance and usually based on byproduct ad- 
vantages or on its false economies and should not rightly be termed 
“advantages.” 


The Disadvantages 


The principal disadvantages of the combination of library and study 
hall were found to be: 


(1) It formalizes the library and causes discipline problems through 
required attendance; the librarian becomes a study hall supervisor 
and does not have time to devote to professional activities. 


When there is a larger than usual library group such as the study 
hall produces, the Librarian cannot give the guidance which is sup- 
posedly one of the library-study hall’s great advantages; usually she 
degenerates into a supervisor. She is occupied most of the time with 
taking attendance or administering discipline. Or, if she does not be- 
come a supervisor and there is someone else available to do the routines, 
she may resentfully withdraw into her capacity as Librarian and become 
little more than a keeper of books. The additional routines accompany- 
ing the administration of the study hall allow the librarian little time 
for the performance of functions directly connected with the admin- 
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istration of the library. Most administrators fail to realize that the 
Librarian in charge of a high school library already has fulltime pro- 
fessional duties before the study hall is added to her burden: daily 
routines of maintenance, upkeep of the collection, reference service, serv- 
ing the faculty, keeping up with the curriculum, attending school and 
professional meetings, expanding the collection etc. She usually ends 
up with two sets of rules to enforce—those of study hall nature and 
those covering the library’s needs; difficulties result when the full-time 


job of study hall teacher is imposed upon the equally important work 
of the Librarian. 


(2) The combination’s special need for additional staff, materials, 
and facilities is rarely recognized. 


Even when a study hall teacher is assigned to the library-study hall, 
the practice is often unsuccessful, because the Librarian too often 
must take the study hall teacher’s place. While educators stress ac- 
cessibility and consequent increased use of library materials as the 
chief arguments for effecting the combination in secondary-schools, 
many librarians feel that their main purpose is really to secure greater 
economy. The administration can too easily become satisfied with sub- 
standard library quarters; it underestimates the work load upon the 
Librarian. The fact of the matter is that, to be successful, the com- 
bination needs more staff,, more materials—in short, a greater budget 
for library facilities—than the separate library! 


(3) A definite increase in damages and loss has been reported by 
librarians where library-study halls were instituted. 


In the library-study hall set-up, experience has shown that there 
is a greater loss of library books because of inability to check and 
enforce library regulations in the presence of a larger than usual 
library attendance. Safeguarding books and other valuable library 
equipment while the library-study hall is not in session also becomes a 
problem, for the Librarian cannot be in attendance every minute nor 
can she be a watchdog when she is present. It should be remembered 
that there is considerably less damage in the separate library, probably 
due to the fact that everyone present in that type of library room is in 
voluntary attendance, whereas students in the library-study hall are 
required to present themselves. 
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(4) The library atmosphere is destroyed because the study hall aspect 
dominates; its activities demand more freedom and moving about, 
resulting in greater possibilities for distraction. The library-study 
hall tends to become a catch-all for unassigned students. 


The reasoning most frequently followed by opponents of the library- 
study hall is that the combined room is not sound in principle; the 
study hall is organized upon a different basis from that of the separate 
library; the library is organized for individual growth, and the study 
hall for group supervision; the library seeks to develop initiative, and 
the study hall discourages it. 

Another point to be considered is that the study hall is the place for 
the study of assigned lessons, from a single text usually, while the 
library is for reference work and recreational reading in many schools. 
Voluntary attendance, with its several advantages, was the pride of 
the old separate library, and it is eliminated when the library is com- 
bined with study hall. The feeling of pleasure and privilege that ac- 
companies voluntary attendance is destroyed. The library-study hall 
can force use of the library by pupils who are not prepared to use 
it. It may limit the use of the library to all except those occupying the 
room at the time. And, finally, in large public schools it usually pre- 
vents giving enough time to the gifted child. 


Characteristics of the Successful Library-study Hall 


The evidence would seem to encourage the conclusion that, if the 
aim is to secure maximum use by the pupils of the materials provided, 
the combined arrangement of library and study hall achieves it better 
than their separation. Although library-study halls have been suc- 
cessful in all kinds of situations—from the large public school to the 
smaller private school—it is possible to observe certain recurrent 
characteristics which accompany them. These are the conditions which 
favor success. The library-study halls which avoid the disadvantages 
previously described and achieve the advantages are characteristically: 
(1) smaller (less than seven hundred-fifty pupils), progressive schools; 
(2) with close faculty-Librarian relationships; (3) making possible 
library-correlated curricula; (4) for predominantly college-preparatory 
programs; (5) and they are equipped with library rooms which are 
considerably larger both in space and materials than the usual separate 
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school libraries; (6) and are administered by professional librarians 
especially trained in librarianship and education, (7) whose admin- 
istrations are aware of the key place of the library-study hall in the 
school and support the Librarians’ work as much as possible, especially 
with respect to adequate funds for staff, book collection etc. 

It may be concluded ‘from the literature that educators consider the 
library-study hall combination a desirable form of library organiza- 
tion, functioning more effectively than the separate library. When the 
school administration realizes that the library-study hall is not a short- 
cut to savings of time and money, but, that on the contrary, more 
financial support than their separation calls for is necessary—success 
is insured. Given this protective administrative attitude, together wtih 
an enthusiastic, qualified Librarian, and the characteristics of suitable 
school previously described, the success of a library-study hall can be 
predicted. However, the first two qualifications should be considered 
the most important. Above all, one must conclude that no general 
formula for the successful library-study hall should be strictly set up— 
certain characteristics do appear, but in determining the suitability of 
the combination in a school, each individual situation should be analyz- 
ed and considered carefully from all points of view. Some of its dis- 
advantages for instance, may be outweighed by the advantages accruing 
to the students in acquaintance with the library, improved study habits, 
or awareness of the library’s importance in the school. 
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Stereotyped Teaching In History 


ROBERT C. ADEN 
Graduate Student 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


I. The Dangers of Sweeping Generalizations 
Panfilo de Narvaez sailed from Spain and landed near Tampa Bay, 
Florida, in 1528 to search for gold. Unsuccessful in this quest, the 
company embarked for Mexico. As a result of shipwreck, only two men, 


Cabeza de Vaca and Estevanico, a negro slave, survived to reach Mexico 
City in 1536. 


These two men traveled during the eight years across the Gulf 
regions, the plains of Texas, and down into Mexico. Slaves at times 
to Indians, they gained the right to travel from tribe to tribe by be- 
coming medicine men. Estevanico had the advantage because, being 
newly Christianized, he used as cures for sickness not only Catholic 
ritual, but also his own tribal dances. On his way to Mexico, he ac- 
quired a harem and a few turquoise stones. 


When Cabeza de Vaca reported to the Viceroy in Mexico City, he 
told of the Seven Cities of Cibola, which were fabulously rich. Fray 
Marcos de Niza headed an expedition to discover and explore these 
cities. Estevanico, who had so impressed the Indians of Texas, went 
along to insure the success of the expedition. 


Traveling a day’s journey in advance of the main group, Estevanico 
came into the first Zuni pueblo. Through an interpreter he demanded 
‘women and turquoise as tribute due a great medicine man and an 
ambassador of the great white men of the south. The Zuni, unimpressed, 
ordered him away. Estevanico persisted in his demands; so, as a 
final gesture the Zuni drew a line with sacred pollen and warned him 
not to cross it. Relying on his success with Indians in Texas and 
thinking that Indians were Indians, Estevanico danced across the line 
whirling his rattles and singing. He was put in jail and held for trial. 


That night he tried to escape from jail and was clubbed to death by 
the guards. 
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He died because of the sweeping generalization that Indians were 
Indians. 

As an anthropologist and a schoolteacher, I am interested in the 
presentations of our earliest American history. I am sure that we, as 
teachers of history, will not die as a result of generalities about Indians 
that are being presented today in history books, but as a specialist in 
prehistoric America and in early historic America, I am often aghast 
at them. 

Does this stereotyping extend to other areas in history? It is con- 
ceivable that an author who is a specialist in one area of American 
history might neglect a closely allied area, the area of settlement by 
Europeans in America. 

In books picked from a collection of publishers’ textbooks, I find 
the following statements which mislead rather than inform: 

1. The Indian or red race originally roamed the Americas. 

2. The American Indians made “wampum” money first of shells and 
later of beads. 

3. The calumet (peace pipe) was smoked by American Indians when 
treaties of peace were made, or as a sign of friendly hospitality to 
strangers. 


4. The American Indians sought sweet grass (a fragrant kind of grass) 
for the making of baskets and mats. 
. In the pueblo dwellings of the North American Indians there was 
a long room which was shared by all members of each house. 
6. Some of the North American Indians built long wooden and bark 
houses that were fortified by a palisade. Others lived in wigwams 
and used tepees when traveling or hunting. 


ui 


7. Their beds and furniture were made of spruce boughs and tanned 
skins. 

Are these statements important? They are important only insofar 
as they represent the inaccuracies or half truths that are being pre- 
sented to us and to our students. The students learn what the teacher 
teaches—inaccurate stereotypes. 


The Indians are not a separate race. They are generally considered 
to be an offshoot of the Mongoloid race, but they ranged from the 
blond, blue-eyed Mandans through almost classic Mongoloids to those 
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Indians, the black Caribs, who greeted Columbus. These black Caribs 
had almost typical Negroid features. There was no Indian race. 

The Indian cultures were more diversified than were the physical 
types. Wampum was an Algonkian speciality. It was made at first from 
shell beads and later from glass beads. At first, only the chiefs could 
wear wampum, but where shells were more common and when glass 
beads were introduced, women wore it as ornaments. They had neck- 
laces, belts, bracelets, skirt ornaments, and hair ornaments of wampum. 
It also came to be used as ransom for captives, payment for crime, 
tribute, and a written record for public agreement. The Iroquois 
borrowed the idea from the Algonkian and used wampum in cere- 
monies, such as presenting a string of wampum after a public state- 
ment as a sort of a signature or in decorating a white dog that was to be 
sacrificed and then eaten. 

The calumet was originally a long, elaborately ornamented stem. The 
term was later applied to the whole pipe. The pipe bowl originally 
might have been the neck and head of a duck. Later it was carved 
from pipestone, usually red catlinite. It was used to greet strangers, 
ratify treaties, as an appeal to their gods, to insure its bearer safety 
among alien tribes, and as a symbol of declaration of war or peace. 
The use of the calumet was limited to the Ojibwa or Chippewa, the 
Ottawa, the Menomini, the Potawatomi, the Macsouten, the Winnebago, 
the Sauk or Fox, the Kickapoo, the Illinois, the Miami, the Shawnee, 
and the Santee Dakota. Other tribes surrounding these knew and 
recognized the calumet’s symbolic qualities, but they used other forms 
of pipes. 

There were pipes which had several stems so that more than one 
person could smioke at once. There were pipes which had a stem with 
a “Y” shaped end which was inserted into the nostrils. There were 
even tribes which did not smoke until the custom was introduced by the 
European traders or settlers. 


Some of the tribes made baskets and mats. Others had wooden boxes, 
pottery, or birch bark containers. Each of these tribes that made 
baskets and mats had their own materials and techniques. Very good 
baskets and mats were made from cedar bark, reeds, split willow 
wands, elm bark, and birch bark. Again, the Indians who used sweet 
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grass for the making of baskets and mats have been used as a stereo- 
type for all Indians. 

The pueblo dwellings of the United States were confined to the 
Southwestern Area. The agricultural tribes made these pueblos two 
and three stories high. They were the early apartment houses of a 
closely knit, urbanized people who still depended on agriculture. The 
allied families may have had a communal storage space, but they lived 
in separate apartments. 

It is true that some Indians lived in long wooden and bark houses 
that were fortified by a palisade. These were the Iroquois and some 
of the tribes of the Southeast. So far as I can find, however, there were 
no Indians who lived in wigwams and used tepees when traveling or 
hunting. The wigwams were characterized by a dome-shaped top, which 
might be oval or round and of any size. It could be constructed of poles 
or saplings, birch bark, and bulrushes. This was covered with mats of 
cattails, grass, or cedar bark tied on to the frame. This type of house 
was used by the Algonkian. The tepee was of skin construction on a 
framework of poles. It was used by the Indians of the Plains. The 
northern hunters of the Algonkian did have a bark constructed tepee, 
but these families never lived in wigwams. Again we must realize 
that it is dangerous to make any generalization about all of the Indians 
of North America. 

It is easy, with this in mind, to see why all the beds and furniture 
could not have been made of spruce boughs and tanned skins. Fore- 
most among the reasons is that spruce did not grow in every region of 
the United States. Also, other materials were used. For example, the 
Indians of the Southeast used cane as material for building furniture, 


the Iroquois made mattresses and pillows out of corn husks, and the 
Navaho wove their blankets. 


II. Authenticating the Illustrations of Indian Life 


Even when there are excellent textbooks which describe the relation- 
ships of the European settlers and traders with the Indians and the 
different Indian tribes’ ways of life, the illustrators, in many cases, 
have not taken sufficient care to examine any of the excellent sources 


for material describing or depicting the different Indians as the early 
Europeans saw them. 
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It would certainly be agreed that in most cases illustrated textbooks 
are better teaching tools than those which are not illustrated. The 
question is: are texts which are incorrectly illustrated better teaching 
tools than texts which are not illustrated? This question is rhetorical 
and requires no answer. Yet, reputable publishing companies re- 
peatedly publish textbooks including mistakes. 

An illustration, number 16 of book A, shows white men and Indians 
who have met not far from Albany, New York. The Indians have 
headdresses of Plains’ tribes and are wearing blankets. They even 
carry lances of the Plains’ type. These Indians would be Iroquois. 
The men would be wearing kilts, thigh-length leggins, moccasins, woven 
sashes, and skin caps in the style of turbans with one upstanding 
feather. The equipment of war should be ballheaded clubs, wooden 
shields, and armor made of sticks or reeds laced together with buckskin 
thongs. Bows and arrows might be included if they were planning 
an ambush. 

On page 61 of Book B, Calvert is buying a village from Indians in 
Plains’ costume. The Indians, undoubtedly Algonkian, should have 
had skin trousers, leggins, soft soled moccasins, shirts and robes of 
skin, feather cloaks, lots of decoration and tattooing. On page 69 of 
the same book, Penn buys land from Indians in the partial costume 
of the Plains. One Indian even wears the scalp vest of the Plains 
Indians. 

On page 191 of Book B, the tepees illustrated have their smoke open- 
ings pointed in all different directions. Since these openings acted as 
outlets for smoke, they were pointed away from the wind and were shift- 
ed with the wind so that the fire inside would “draw” correctly. 

On page 229 of this same book, there are pictured Sioux horses with 
bridles. The bridle and bit were not borrowed along with the rest of 
the horse culture from the Spanish. Instead, a rope was tied around 
the lower jaw of the horse. 


The excellent illustrations of Theodore de Bry, Le Page du Pratz, 
John Smith, John White, Thomas Jefferys, Jacques Le Moyne, and 
J. F. Lafitau for the earliest period of historical contact with Indians 
of the Eastern Woodlands and later those of Schoolcraft, Remington, 
Bodmer, Catlin, and others for the Plains, the Plateau, the Southwest, 
the Pacific Coast, and the Northwest, as shown in Ralph Henry Gabriel’s 
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The Pageant of America, Vol. I, (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1925), might be used extensively as correct models for modern artists. 

The Indians left today have, in many cases, adopted the stereotypes 
demanded by an uninformed public. For example, the Cherokee will 
wear Plains’ headdress. Other Indians have begun carving totem poles, 
although totem poles belong only to the cultural pattern of the North- 
west Indians. It is, therefore, hard for a modern illustrator to obtain 
a correct picture of the different Indians unless he copies from the 
earlier illustrations or reads the descriptions as set forth by early 
European settlers or by anthropologists. 

There are two very readable books which give accurate information 
about the Indians of North America that I should like to suggest to 
history teachers who are confronted with teaching this early period of 
American history. One of the more recent is Red Man’s America 
by Ruth Underhill, (Chicago: University of Chicago, 1953) ; the other, 
Indians Before Columbus by Martin, Quimby, and Collier (Chicago: 
University of Chicago, 1947). These two do not, of course, exhaust the 
possibilities, but they are very good reading without too many technical 
terms. 

For illustrations, I would suggest, in addition to the book mentioned 
previously, the sixteen volume work by Edward S. Curtis, The North 
American Indian (Cambridge: The University Press, 1907-1930) and 
those of W. Langdon Kihn in various issues of The National Geo- 
graphic Magazine (Nov. ’37, Nov. *40, etc.). 

If history is to remain clear and concise, this tendency toward teach- 
ing stereotypes by using sweeping generalizations and inaccurate il- 
lustrations must be ruthlessly attacked and stamped out. 
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Leave Them Thinking—the Single 


Impression Idea 


ERWIN F. KARNER 
East Tennessee State College 
Johnson City 


“Leave them laughing!” 

This would hardly seem to be an appropriate thing to say for some- 
one who is going to talk seriously about conducting classroom discus- 
sions or adult discussion groups. Yet it does convey a maxim for one 
business which can properly be carried over and applied in teaching 
or discussion leading. 


This maxim is: “Create one impression during each discussion ses- 
sion.” Or put another way, “Leave your group at the end of the discus- 
sion with one idea foremost and uppermost in its mind.” 


It works this way: Suppose you have a history class (it could just as 
well be any other group). Three impressions which you might want 
to leave with the members of the class after the appropriate discussion 
are: 

1) The Jeffersonian Republicans advocated the states’ rights doctrine until 

they attained power in 1801; then they became advocates of a strong 


national government such as the Hamiltonian Federalists wanted while 
they were in power. 
2) The New Deal was (or was not) a continuation of the Progressive 


Movement. 


3) The acquisition of overseas possessions by the United States as a result 
of the Spanish-American War led to a departure from our traditional 
foreign policy. 

Each one of these ideas represents a general theme for the entire 
discussion. Each is a core idea around which the discussion can be 
built. If each one of these propositions is thought out carefully, the dis- 
cussion leader will see that much evidence will have to be introduced 
before the reasonable validity of the proposition is satisfactorily proven. 
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This will introduce many historical facts and sub-propositions which 
can be explored and either accepted or discarded. 

The one impression idea does not narrow the discussion down to ab- 
surdity. All that it really does is serve as the base for the discussion, 
and it will lead to the bringing in of other points of information. But 
the real advantages of this approach are two: 1) It leaves the group with 
one idea which the members will remember rather than many diverse 
ideas which they might feel are not tied together; and 2) It will 
simplify the discussion leader’s job of making the discussion mean- 
ingful by having something to refer to and by tying together the various 
diversified comments and contributions of the group. 

Let’s develop the first proposition more fully to show how a discus- 
sion could be built around it. 


The Jeffersonian Republicans advocated the states’ rights doctrine until 
they attained power in 1801; then they became advocates of a strong 


national government such as the Hamiltonian Federalists wanted while they 
were in power. 


The broad generalization which the discussion leader is going to 
draw in this instance is that here we have a prime example of how 
a political party will advocate one program while it is out of power and 
be forced to change and advocate the policy which it denounced once 
it has attained power. 

At the same time the second party begins to champion the doctrines 
which it opposed while in power. 

Brought down to its barest framework, the discussion will be a com- 
parison of the policies of the Hamiltonian Federalists and the Jeffer- 
sonian Republicans from about 1790 to 1815. 

Beginning the discussion with the Federalist period, the group 
would talk about Hamilton’s policies including such measures as get- 
ting a charter for the First Bank of the United States, funding the 
national debt at par, the assumption of the states’ debts by the national 
government, and the desire of the Federalists to have a strong central 
government. 

The discussion might further include the efforts of the Federalists 
to help the merchants and shipowners of the North East. Finally, the 


group would try to show which elements of the population supported the 
Federalists politically. 
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Next, the group would turn to Jefferson and the Republicans as op- 
position against the policies of the Federalists formed. A contrast 
could be drawn between Jefferson’s ideas and Hamilton’s ideas. Further, 
along with a development of a treatment of the political support of the 
Jeffersonians and states’ rights ideas among the population, the dis- 
cussion would show what part the Whiskey Rebellion and the Kentucky 
and Virginia Resolutions played in this controversy. 

Following this, the group would talk about the election of 1800 and 
the Jeffersonian Republican period which would include a discussion 
of such measures as the purchase of Louisiana, the Embargo, non-inter- 
course, and finally the War of 1812. All of these represented an 
abandonment of states’ rights ideas in favor of a pro-central govern- 
ment position. The Federalist opposition would then be considered, 
showing how they used state rights’ arguments in opposition and how 
they finally set forth their version of this doctrine at the Hartford 
Convention. 

Of course, this represents an over-simplification of a difficult, in- 
volved and complex subject. Considerable historical evidence and 
argument could be mustered in support of each one of these actions. 

Exactly how a discussion would be conducted around this proposi- 
tion would depend upon the teacher or discussion leader and the back- 
ground and level of understanding of the group. Yet even considering 
all of this, the single impression idea still offers the best solution for 
the problem of successful discussion leading. 

The single impression is a handle. With this handle the discussion 
leader as well as the group will have something to hold on to during a 
session in which the discussion may take many turns and go off on 
some tangents. But this handle is at hand and can be used to tie points 
together. No discussion will be chaotic if what is said can be shown 
to have some relationship to everything else which has been said. With 
most groups, chaos should never be real, only apparent, sometimes. 

The single impression, the handle, will enable the leader to tie 
the discussion up into a neat and tidy bundle. 

Helping to build the leader’s introduction, making transitions from 
one point to another, and ending the discussion are all things for which 
this handle can be used. It will be helpful in making a point when no 
other explanation is at hand. Further if there is continuity in the 
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teacher’s program, the single impression created may be a useful 
reference point for beginning the next discussion. 

The single impression idea should not be abused. No one statement 
can cover everything! However, as the core idea, it ought to be well 
thought out by the leader before the group meets. It should represent 
an important and significant truism about the subject which is under 
discussion. 

Nor should this core idea be used as a crutch. It is not a universally 
true statement and under most circumstances will be debatable. At the 
very least it must be a statement which will help the teacher or discussion 
leader achieve his objective in his class or discussion group. 

Though their objectives and ends are not the same, the showman can 
indeed teach the teacher or discussion leader something about human 
nature. If he “leaves them laughing,” the showman knows that he has 
made a hit. If he leaves them with something to remember, the dis- 
cussion leader can be sure that he has made some progress in educating 
his group. 





THE HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
35th ed., 1954, 1232 pp., red silk cloth, $8.00 

The 35th edition includes more than 4500 schools! 

Extensive new data concerning the scope of private education throughout 
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The Teacher: An Explication 


MARIE RODGERS 
Keyser, West Virginia 


All good teaching retains something of the human and personal. In 
method, the teacher may create an area of objectivity in the classroom; 
but the humanizing element is never sacrificed. A good teacher can 
teach with a book, or a newspaper, or a piece of chalk on the black- 
board. Visual aids are not all electronically projected. In the class- 
room there are items that can be inventoried: a floor, walls, windows, 
ceiling, and certain furnishings. And yet, there are intangible materials 
of teaching that cannot be itemized and placed upon an inventory sheet, 
though partial lists have been made. In a good school the windows and 
working area are clean, materials are presented in reasonable order, 
and the teacher seems comfortably rather than officiously aware of some- 
thing intangible. To an observer the pupils and the teacher seem en- 
gaged in some high, purposeful secret. The observer may look about 
with some embarrassment: That is a classroom that still has magic in 
it. The voices of individual children speak out with such force and 
clarity that the observer may hastily consider the state of his soul. He 
is on holy ground. 

The teacher is a person. The good teacher is a creative person, 
and almost of necessity, an isolated person. To consider teachers as 
people “just like everybody else,” even as you and I, is to invite 
trouble and misinterpretation. They are different because of the nature 
of their calling and the demands made upon them by society, and by 
their own attitudes created to help them fulfill their task. 

A teacher is both a real and an unreal “characterization.” They are 
both what they are and what you expect them to be. You have helped 
to create the teachers you get. The teachers you keep are those who 
like what you have made of them. The teachers you are losing are those 
who do not like what you are about to make of them. But a good 
teacher will usually stand her ground; she will usually wait it out 
with you. Each year she plays the tragic-comic role of one entering 
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into a new world each September—just to teach a child ‘reading, 
*rithmetic, and right responses to real life situations. That takes 
stamina and flexibility, but many teachers can actually achieve it. 

A good teacher must accept spiritual responsibility for students and 
for the parents who produce them. That requires great imaginative 
power, for the teacher must look at thirty or forty children in a class- 
room and see them also at the family dinner table—each happy or 
distraught, sick or well, troublesome or obedient. Teachers are a 
reservoir of the traditions of the community, a filtering system, and a 
reclamation project. That is why investigations of teachers often wind 
up in complete puzzlement, if not a civic trauma. Have you ever known 
many teachers with any big sins of their own? They have little time 
for storming the gates of Hell, yet I suspect a few sins of a teacher’s 
very own would sometimes be a solace. Teachers are often the mirror 
through which society sees darkly. This responsibility is both funny 
and frightening. 

Symbolically speaking, I think it is correct to say that teachers are 
expected to light lamps in the child’s mind that he can see by: see to 
read, to write, and see to see you. Students are a group of human beings 
with the potentiality of seeing quite well. (The teacher tries to teach 
them the formula of two parts of kindness for every part of keenness— 
as the best oil for their lamps.) ) 

Teachers are courageous. Daniel knew no greater agony than the 
beginning teacher “weeping among the facts,” wishing for the ex- 
perience of the smoothly operating unit known as the well-qualified and 
experienced instructor. Even the experienced teacher has groped around 
like a blinded Samson in this profession. The ordinary classroom has 
many ragged edges, but out of it all a teacher’s subjective soul is made. 
Such a teacher may even develop a type of clairvoyance from the gen- 
uinely accumulated experiences. Her problems are inextricably woven 
into the character of the general environment. Her position is often in- 
congruous. (Hers is a Ptolemaic world, in a Copernican cosmos, in an 
Atomic Age—as all conceptions co-exist in one moment of time or one 
semester of school.) Her humor and flexibility of spirit are often the 
teacher’s most redeeming traits. It is the difference between poise 
and poison on such a speeding planet. 

The teacher, like the Poet and the Scientist, is a participant in a 
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high secret. The people, strictly speaking, have never really understood 
it. It is Everyman’s morality play geared for followers and future 
nuclear physicists—played lightly so they will never suspect it until 
they are mature enough to play a major role. The exactitude of teach- 
ing is different from the exactitude of science, but it is no less difficult. 
The teacher must make formulas that do not work produce something 
acceptable. 

The disinterestedness of teaching is an invention. A teacher is a 
person of sensibility and enough mind to keep that sensibility from 
turning to madness. Teachers are the “equilibrists” of human society. 
Teaching and life cannot help but be related unless we create a society 
with a spiritual void at the heart of it. 

The language of teaching changes from time to time. In an age 
seeking survival, scientific language must be given its full measure, but 
may we be allowed a few teachers who can think scientifically, and suc- 
cessfully, and speak in the language of poetry, and fable, and child- 
hood. Give us teachers who can so think and speak (and love), and I 
shall not fear for society or its schools trying so desperately to be more 
successful than a language and psychology of hate. 

Learning, in any age, is the heart and mind of a child struggling to 
be integrative, and intelligently free. In our time it will take intelli- 
gence; it will take courage, even cunning, to teach them that. 


Other Thoughts on 


Intellectual Freedom 


It is NOT an act of patriotism to read a “burned” book. There is a 
vast difference between freedom and license. The political creed with 
which this country has chosen consistently to align itself is based on 
belief in God from Whom, as the Declaration of Independence clearly 
states, we get our rights. 

Because a man is free to sell food, he is not free to sell bad food. 
He is free to drive a tractor in his fields but he is not free to use it to 
trample down the fences and crops of his neighbor. Because a child’s 
body would not develop properly if his mother did not give him the 
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proper foods and saw to it that he ate nothing harmful such as rat 
poison, is the mother preventing the development of her child because 
she does not leave him “free” to eat what he chooses? The same thing 
is true of “food” for our intellectual development. When the morality 
of the people is threatened, it is the duty of the church to safeguard 
her children by censoring such books as may lower moral standards. 
At the same time she is protecting our democracy because without God 
there is no real freedom as shown in Hitler’s Germany and in Com- 
munistic Russia, and since immoral books are a threat to our nation, 
then the leaders of the nation are bound in duty to God from whom 
they derive their authority to censor any books or other propaganda 
which is aimed at our real freedom. 

The loyal citizen is not thereby deprived of any rights because the 
loyal citizen has no desire to read or propagate lies about his country 
and the other loyal citizens in it nor to dirty his mind with filth. 

The danger of magnifying wrong ideas is NOT secondary. We have 
an obligation from our Creator to use our intelligence for the purpose 
for which He gave it to us: to seek TRUTH. How can lies and half- 
truths and glamorized sin ever be a contribution to an intelligent 
society? 

The tradition of intellectual freedom has indeed found favor in our 
society and it is our patriotic duty to maintain it, but intellectual free- 
dom means the right and privilege to seek Truth which is God. Where 
will you find anything about God, our duties to Him, or the inalienable 
rights which we have from Him in a “burned” book? 


SisTER Mary DE Lourpes, O.P. 
Saint Agnes Academy 
Houston, Texas 
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Teacher Loyalty Oaths and 


Related Issues 
N. WILLIAM NEWSOM 


Professor of Education 
Eastern Washington College of Education 


This is not a new subject. As early as 1776, Massachusetts Bay 
Colony had a law providing that any minister or schoolmaster who re- 
fused or neglected to sign the declaration (of allegiance) would lose 
his salary or reward for the time spent or the services performed.’ The 
Governors of Harvard College were also covered by this law in so far 
as salaries or grants provided by the General Assembly were concerned. 
New Jersey, in 1777, required schoolmasters to take oaths of loyalty 
on the ground that, 


“the rising generation should be instructed in the Principles of publick 
Virtue and duly impressed with the amiable Ideas of Liberty and 
Patriotism and at the same time inspired with the keenest Abhorrence 
of despotick and arbitrary power”—and that “Teachers and Instructors 
may be greatly instrumental in tincturing the youthful Mind with 
such impressions, either in Favor of a just and equal Administration 
or of a slavish Submission to lawless Rule.” 


Pennsylvania, in 1778, followed with a similar oath requirement for 
teachers.” 

Loyalty oaths seem now to be the order of the day in public employ- 
ment. In 1949, according to a National Education Association research 
study,’ twenty-five (25) states and the-District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Puerto Rico, and Hawaii had statutes or regulations of state boards of 
education requiring teachers to take an oath of allegiance or otherwise 
to satisfy the employing agencies that they are loyal to the government 
of the United States. More than half of the states with this requirement 
set up the requirement during or since 1929. Subscribing to the oath 
is a condition to securing and maintaining employment in teaching or 

* Knight, E. W., Readings in Educational Administration, pp. 301-3. Henry Holt and Co., 
Ibid. 
* Ibid. 


“Committee on Tenure and Academic Freedom, Teacher Oaths and Related Problems,. 
pp. 7-8. Bul., June, 1949, National Education Association. 
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of obtaining or renewing a teacher’s certificate. In most states the oath 
is a matter of state legislation, but in a few states the state board of 
education through its regulatory power, or the local board of education 
or county superintendent of schools is authorized to require the oath. 

In the earlier period of the oath requirement, the legislation seems 
to have been directed to elementary and secondary school teachers. In 
more recent years, the legislation has included teachers in institutions 
of higher education. All twenty-five states and Alaska, Puerto Rico, 
Hawaii, and the District of Columbia, require the oath of public elemen- 
tary and secondary school teachers, twenty-three (23) states make the 
same requirement of teachers in public junior colleges and normal 
schools, whereas only eighteen (18) states require the oath of public 
college and university teachers. Eleven of the states require teachers in 
private elementary and secondary schools to take the oath; whereas 
twelve require it of teachers in private colleges and universities of the 
state. 

But why all this legislation on teacher oaths? The answer is quite 
evident. This nation has faced many threats and forces from within and 
without its borders during its past history and so far, has been able to 
overcome them. It has, however, never before been confronted with 
such forces, militarily and ideologically, as it faces today. This nation 
and all freedom-loving people throughout the world are now threatened 
by a foreign power, with vast military forces and all modern instru- 
ments of war and destruction, operating an international conspiracy 
under a social philosophy or ideology foreign and obnoxious to our con- 
ceptions of life and liberty. This power—Russia—is imperialistic and 
is intent upon destroying the governments of the free nations by external 
and internal means, and subjecting the people of these nations to a state 
of slavery under a so-called system of Communism. This power, to- 
gether with its satellites, is what our nation faces and against which 
it must defend itself with all means at its disposal. 


To protect our government and our way of life, the federal govern- 
ment and many states individually have enacted laws designed to rid 
the country and the schools of the influences of those who, as agents 
of a foreign power, would use their positions and the schools as a means 
of infiltration and the teaching of communism and other doctrines 
inimical to our society. One such law concerns teacher loyalty oaths. 
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These oaths affect the thinking and actions of those who subscribe to 
them. 


According to the United States Supreme Court, in its opinion con- 
cerning a New Jersey teacher who refused to sign the required loyalty 


oath, on the ground that the oath infringed upon his constitution 
rights,” 


“The purpose of the oath is not to probe the mind of the teacher for the 
punishment of unorthodox or heretical views and beliefs, however in- 
imical to the welfare and safety of the established government, but 
rather, to determine the teacher’s qualifications for the instruction of 
youth in the public schools. The test is largely subjective to forestall 
hostile action in an area deemed vital to the community.” 


The oaths vary in their wording in different states, from a statement 
that the subscriber will support the Constitutions of the United States 
and the State and faithfully discharge the duties of the position to the 
best of his ability, to and including performance of military service, 
and that the subscriber is not and has not knowingly been a member 
of any organization which has as its purpose the overthrow of the 
Government of the United States by violence and force. 

Some teachers object to these oaths on the ground that they infringe 
on personal and civil rights of the individual and abridge the academic 
freedom of the teacher and thereby destroy the security of the teacher. 

Academic freedom is commonly thought of and accepted to mean the 
right of the teacher to seek and teach truth within the field of the teach- 
er’s special competence. It affords the teacher an opportunity to think 
and to express himself freely in the field of his specialty. Academic 
freedom is an essential characteristic of teaching. It is essential to the 
teacher if he is to do more than transmit present knowledge and ideas. 
In fact, academic freedom is as essential to the teacher as freedom of 
speech is to the citizen. But this freedom is something that must be 
protected and used with caution. Neither freedom of speech nor 
academic freedom exist in communistic societies. Everyone in our 
country has a right to freedom of speech but this does not license him to 
do everything he wishes. An individual cannot with impunity yell ‘fire’ 
in a crowded theater when there is no fire. Likewise, the individual 


5 Smith, P. J., “Teachers and Loyalty Oaths,” Am. Sch. Bd. Jr., Vol. 124 (Feb., 1952) pp. 
34, 84. 
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cannot use freedom of speech to slander his neighbor or business com- 
petitor or to incite people against their government or to commit treason. 

Neither should academic freedom be used as a cover to indoctrinate 
youth in ideas and doctrines foreign to our ideas of government and 
society. To permit academic freedom to be used as a guise for such 


purposes is to allow our institutions of democracy to be used to destroy 
us. 


The oath is designed to rid society of individuals who do not or will 
not conform to the standards required of teachers. Teaching, as a 
vocation, is not a right but rather a privilege. Society, acting through 
its constituted representatives, has set up some basic requirements for 
teaching. Those who cannot or will not conform to these requirements 
have no right to teach. In 1951 in the Adler case," appealed to the 
United States Supreme Court from the State of New York, the U. S. 
Supreme Court said: 


“... school employees have no right to work for the state on their own 


terms. They may work for the school system upon reasonable terms 
laid down by the proper authorities of New York.” 


The oath requirement is one of these terms. Competence as a teacher 
is, of course, an essential feature of teaching but it is not the sole test, 
as one university professor would have us to think when he wrote: 


“The test of a teacher is whether he is competent. Teacher oaths will not 
screen the incompetent frem the competent. Inquiries into the political 
beliefs of teachers will not separate out the incompetent. If a com- 
munist is incompetent as a teacher, let him be discharged for reason 
of his incompetence, not his beliefs.” 


The United States Supreme Court in a case appealed from New Jersey,” 
took the opposite view when it said: 


“A teacher who is bereft of the essential quality of loyalty and devotion 
to his government and the fundamentals of our democratic society is 
lacking in a basic qualification for teaching. The teacher is not 
obliged to take the oath but if he refuses to do so he is not entitled 
to teach. In the current struggle for men’s minds, the State is well with- 


* Garber, L. O., “Supreme Court Rules on Oklahoma Loyalty Oath Law,” Nat. Schs., Vol. 
51 (Feb., 1953) p. 59. 


i Havighurst, R. J., “I Swear,” Sch. Rev., Vol. 59 (Mar., 1951) p 


. —— P. j., “Teachers and Loyalty Oaths,” Am. Sch. Bd. =a Welt 124 (Feb., 1952) pp. 
, 84. 
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in its province in insuring the integrity of the educational process 
against those who would pervert it to subversive ends. 

“The design of the statute is to obviate the danger of the translation 
of such beliefs into teaching. There is, of necessity, a close associa- 
tion between belief ip force and teaching which is intimately related to 
fitness. One may not divorce one’s beliefs from one’s teaching.” 


Naturally, such a controversial matter as teacher loyalty oaths would 
wind up in the courts. The courts are in general agreement that the 
states acting under the police power of the state have the authority to 
enact laws designed to eliminate from the schools those individuals 
who are guilty of subversive activities and also the courts agree that 
the freedoms of the individual are not in jeopardy when school authori- 
ties require loyalty oaths as a condition of employment. The legal 
question seems to be concerned with the method by which the oath 
requirements are enacted. 

There seem to be two lines of court decisions concerning the methods 
that may be employed in establishing teacher oaths. These are il- 
lustrated by the California case involving the oath of allegiance re- 
quirement set up by the Board of Regents of the University for Uni- 
versity teachers and by the Ohio case involving a loyalty oath require- 
ment prescribed by the Cleveland Board of Education. 

In the California case,” the state Supreme Court held that the Board of 
Regents of the University had no legal authority without special 
legislation authorizing such action to require the teachers of the Uni- 
versity to take an oath of loyalty over and above the general oath already 
prescribed by the constitution of the state. 

The Ohio case,” on the other hand, involved a teacher loyalty oath 
prescribed by the local Board of Education of Cleveland, when there 
was no special legislation authorizing Boards of Education to take such 
action. The Supreme Court of Ohio held that special state legislation 
was not necessary to legalize the acts of the board of education. Speci- 
fically, the court said: 


“With the right of the Board to express tribute to our Constitution, we 
shall not interfere; with its right, power, and duty to accept such ex- 
pression from its teachers, we shall not interfere. 





* Hess, B. A., “Teacher Loyalty Oaths in the Courts,” Am. Sch. Bd. Jr., Vol. 127 (Nov. 
é ary pp. 31-2. 
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“Such expressions have never harmed the sensibilities of the Presi- 
dents, Governors, Senators, Congressmen, Judges, Mayors or other 
public officers privileged to take them, nor will they harm the teachers 


whose precept and good example will influence the future officers who 
take them.” 


Much discussion and some cases of dissent involving teachers who 
have been called before state and congressional investigating committees 
have been reported during the last few years. 

A few teachers when called before such committees have refused, 
under the protection afforded by the 5th Amendment to the U. S. Con- 
stitution, to testify about their present and past membership and activi- 
ties in the communist party and their knowledge of other people’s mem- 
bership and activities. Should teachers refuse to testify? I do not 
think so. Although the Communist party has recently been outlawed 
by Congress, still it is not a crime to be a member of the party. If one 
is guilty of criminal acts, he can and should be punished by legal means. 
One should not claim the benefits of citizenship without assuming the 
responsibilities of citizenship and one of the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship is to help protect the government and society in all legal ways 
possible, including the giving of testimony before duly constituted 
committees. Our democratic system would not long endure if each 
citizen should be allowed to decide for himself when he will testify and 
when he will refuse. In our present fight against communism we are 
not dealing with a political party, but rather with a conspiratorial group 
controlled from Moscow. Academic freedom should not be allowed to 
be used as an excuse for refusal to testify, for academic freedom like 
other freedoms, does not give one a right to engage in conspiracy or 
any other breach of law. We live in a precarious time—a time when 
society must know where people, who have great influence on the 
thinking of youth, stand. To me, it is difficult to understand how 
citizens who enjoy the benefits of our democratic system, can reconcile 
their refusal to testify before duly constituted committees and courts 
with the responsibilities of citizenship, or how teachers can reconcile 
academic freedom with a refusal to disclose the sources and affiliations 
on which their procedures, interpretations, and conclusions in their 
search for the truth are predicated. 
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A School Needs A Full-Time 


Program 


* 


JENNIE CASCIANO SAVIGNANO 
Cedar Crest College 
Allentown, Pa. 


As one stands before Clifton Heights High School, Clifton Heights, 
Pennsylvania, and gazes high towards the sky—high above the audi- 
torium doors—one sees this inscription: 


EQUAL RIGHTS FOR ALL—SPECIAL PRIVILEGES FOR NONE. 
Jefferson 


Modern educators know that these words can easily be misunderstood. 
Education has acquired “a new look.” It is no longer important that 
each boy and girl learn only reading, writing, and arithmetic. Teachers 
must give attention to individuals—to diversified abilities, interests, 
and needs. Modern schools assume numerous responsibilities. They 
serve MANY boys and girls in MANY, varied ways. 

Recently, the students of Duryea High School in Pennsylvania were 
represented on a Ted Mack Amateur Hour Program. This band of 
ten boys and one girl played with enthusiasm, with a well-developed 
technique. Is Duryea High School answering some need or interest 
of these students? Of course! Young people like to drive cars. 
Upper Darby High School, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania, helps to satis- 
fy this desire by offering a driver-training course. It is customary to 
present academic awards at graduation, but Clifton Heights High 
School also grants one in shop work. Time was when this particular 
school held a few dancing classes in the late afternoon. Here was an 
opportunity for students to gather in the auditorium, learn to dance, 
and subsequently attend school functions. 


Schools should not always cater to a select group. Students come 
from all walks of life; not everyone wants to go to college. However, 
many parents are especially desirous that their children finish high 
school, that their sons and daughters have some of the advantages that 
they as children found impossible. The cost of living is high, and 
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some mothers have left their full-time housekeeping chores, so that 
they can add to the family income. Thus they can help to keep their 
children in school. To develop a holding power and to retain these 
students until graduation is a major duty of the schools of today. 

There are so many activities that compete for the attention of young 
people. A school should start early to develop interest in worthwhile 
pursuits. A kindergarten teacher of the John Wetherill School in 
Chester, Pennsylvania, tells a story. Easter was approaching, and 
every pupil was asked to bring a hard-boiled egg to school. One little 
boy remembered his egg on the way the next morning. It was raining 
hard, but the youngster ran all the way home and back again. On 
another occasion, a little girl was sick and cried desperately; for she 
knew that she would not be able to be in the class play the next day. 
Some boys and girls look longingly as their small friends trot away 
to their first day of school. They, in turn, gladly await their chance. 
One must be quick to add, however, that sometimes the first day is one 
of many tears and much heartache. Mothers talk in vain as their young- 
sters hold on, fearing the strange surroundings and the numerous little 
faces about them. These small tots can be convinced that their new 
world is not so bad after all—that, in fact, it is quite enjoyable. It 
goes without saying that a resourceful teacher knows what to do. 

A child has often been likened to a potter’s clay. Each slight im- 
pression, each definite shaping helps to determine the form that the 
mass takes within the workman’s hands. So it is with children. The 
work of one teacher is not enough. Each subsequent instructor must en- 
deavor to add a touch that will improve the product of the school— 
the growing boys and girls. 

Our world “has gone modern.” One is surrounded by modern dis- 
coveries and inventions. This is a day of modern medicine, modern 
architecture, modern design, modern conveniencies to provide for com- 
fortable living—and modern ways of destroying the entire universe. 


Secondary schools are now in their fourth phase of development. One 
speaks of the modern secondary school. Graduate courses and selected 
observations show that there are modern ways of teaching and learning, 
also. Drill and subject matter, of course, have their place; but the 
reciting of memorized, meaningless words is no longer sanctioned. Drill 
can be made interesting, enjoyable, and educational. 
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Yes, efficient teachers use more than just a single textbook. Theirs is 
a course of variety—a variety of materials and a diversity of method. 
Wise teachers realize that words on a printed page may attract only the 
scholarly, that some students may grasp concepts if they are reached 
through their artistic ability and allowed to give vent to their creative 
imagination. Other students, for example, may learn more if they 
are permitted to help make the costumes or write the script for some 
class dramatization. No one word or manner of conduct is the sole 
key to tapping the interest and the willingness to participate of all boys 
and girls. 

Notice the seedling that is planted carefully and is nurtured well. 
How much more are its chances for growing in strength and beauty 
than the poor one that is choked by weeds and can hardly “see the 
light of day.” Indeed, a wholesome environment makes a difference. 
Reading well-chosen literature may cause youngsters to develop a liking 
for such a quality of material. Hearing poor English may make them 
cringe if they themselves know good English and use it always. 

Last June a student remarked that she was so sorry that summer 
was coming, for she enjoyed school so much. It is easy to agree to 
the statement that, if the activities of the day are made interesting 
enough, boys and girls would rather be in school than have a lot of time 
on their hands to plan for and pass away. Teachers can and do see ways 
of attracting and holding the attention of their students. A Clifton 
Heights High School teacher not only directs the learning of salable 
skills in shorthand and typewriting but also asks Civil Service Exam- 
iners to test the young people for future placement in government 
jobs. Collingdale High School in Pennsylvania has a Future Business 
Leaders of America Club. Business education students engage in 
actual business tasks for their school, their town, and their state. They 
serve as secretaries to the teachers, assist at the borough hall, and help 
to prepare a semi-annual news bulletin for the Pennsylvania Business 
Educators’ Association. 

Last summer the following paragraph appeared on the editorial page 
of a Delaware County newspaper: 

If there’s anything kids don’t know what to do, it’s with themselves. 
two days after school is over, they begin to get that gleam in their eyes. 
They squirm, sweat, spill milk, stumble, skin their knees, cry readily, 

* Upper Darby News, July 1, 1953, p. 14. 
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climb trees and can’t get down, break things, hang the cat from the 


rainspout, beat each other over the head, and otherwise perpetrate 
bored mayhem. 


Parents need help. The American family is no longer home-centered; 
there are too many attractions away from adult supervision. Educators 
should look after the well-being of young people. So many hours with- 
out guidance, so much free time “hanging heavy” can undo much of 
a school’s accomplishments. 

Philadelphia’s Sayre Junior High School has a student canteen. How 
undesirable are street corners crowded with adolescents! How dis- 
pleasing is the local smoke-filled, sweet shop where young people gather 
to drink sodas and listen to the juke box! Is it not better for 
schools to provide a spot where teenagers can meet, chat, or dance to 
popular songs? Would it not be advisable for both the school and the 
home to sponsor such a program for evenings and weekends? Some 
parents have time to give to school projects. Qualified persons could 
supervise study areas in the school building in the late afternoon and 
early evening hours. How grateful would the students be whose homes 
are nightly blasted with all sorts of television programs. 

What greater trust could the schools of America have than the future 
determiners of the fate of this country? How wide in scope should the 
developmental program be? Spring City High School in Pennsylvania 
helps parents to plan for summer leisure hours by allowing them to use 
the picnic grounds behind the school building. This same school 
conducts summer band practices and playground activities. Sayre 
Junior High School, Philadelphia, places large, bold lettering in the 
school windows to announce that THE PLAYGROUND IS NOW OPEN. 
One could go on and on. Sewing circles, musical recitals, traveling 
libraries, and chess meets are but a few ways that educators can “keep 
in touch” with their students once official school hours are over. 

One learns to live socially by living socially. Human contacts are 
good at any time. Personality improves and character traits develop 
when students of near-by schools discuss mutual newspaper problems, 
student government endeavors, and community undertakings. Informal 
talks by former graduates help to point to the importance of doing 
conscientious school work, to “the meaning of it all.” 
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A minute, amateurish poster appeared in a local grocery store win- 
dow this spring. Some youngster was interested in being a baby sitter. 
In another instance, a high school boy helped to park cars as people 
rushed for the early morning trains. Sometimes young boys and girls 
must do much for themselves. A placement office—a community and 
school clearing house—could be of such value to these individuals. 
Surely, there must be a few, well-placed hours when local citizens 
could use the services of inexperienced hands. Indeed, here is an 
enterprise with potentialities—an opportunity for a school and its 
community to provide a follow-up program, a chance for a school to 
forever throw open its doors to its ever-welcomed graduates. 

Could a school be expected to do more? Where does duty end and 
exploitation begin? A democracy regards its schools as the mainstay 
of security and safety. Experience shows that the works of the American 
school are ever-widening. Judgment prompts one to think that so 


should it be. 





A NEW INTELLIGENCE TEST 


their basic intellectual resources. 
@ that children enjoy taking. 


full problem-solving ability. 


DAVIS-EELLS GAMES 


by Allison Davis and Kenneth Eells 








@ that gives all children equal opportunity to demonstrate 


@ that stimulates and motivates pupils to demonstrate their 





This unique measure of general intelligence, or problem-solving ability, for 
children in grades 1-6 is independent of reading skill, school instruction, or 
speed of response. A comprehensive and especially informative Manual detail- 
ing the theory and use of Davis-Eells Games is available for 80¢. 





For information and specimen sets, write, 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 

















PEABODY BIMONTHLY BOOKNOTES 


Selected Professional and Cultural Books for a Teacher’s Library 


NOVEMBER, 1954 


Booknotes Committee: Susan B. Riley, William A. FitzGerald, Norman Frost, 


chairman. 


Secretary to the Committee: Juanita C. Jackson. 


Annotators for this issue: A. E. Anderson, O. C. Ault, Roosevelt Basler, 
Mrs. Wrenne Bomar, John E. Brewton, Claude Chadwick, Frances Cheney, Beatrice 
M. Clutch, Arthur H. Cook, Robert A. Davis, H. D. Drummond, Lloyd M. Dunn, T. 
R. Fink, Norman Frost, Mrs. S. C. Garrison, William J. Griffin, L. L. Gore, Clifton 
L. Hall, James L. Hymes, Dana Lewis, Marjorie Linx, John Lounsbury, 
Messmore, Ada McCaa, Mary Morton, Margaret E. Newhall, Susan B 
Felix C. Robb, Anna Loe Russell, Philip M. Slates, L. H. Steward, J 


Thompson, Sam P. Wiggins, Theodore Woodward, F. Lynwood Wren, 


Yeatman, and Clara Zepernick. 


Children’s Literature 


D’AuLaire, INGRID and Ep¢ar. Ani- 
mals Everywhere. Doubleday, 1954. 
unp. $2.00. 

The latest collection of beautiful D’Aulaire 
pictures introduces very young children to 
the various animals of the world, grouped by 
habitats. Brief descriptions of the animals 
with sentence accounts of their habits ac- 


company the realistic and typically D’Aulaire 
drawings. 


Bapcock, J. C. The Truants: Pan- 
theon, 1953. 123p. $2.75. 

The story of two brothers, young poachers, 
whose forays into the out-of-doors during 
one year’s time makes for genuine enter- 
tainment, told as they are with an extra- 
ordinary descriptive freshness and life. 


Berm, JERROLD. Who’s Who In Your 
Family. F. Watts, 1954. 56p. $2.50. 

An unusually intelligent and attractive 
book for young elementary boys and girls. 
Chris Green, about 8, finally got his family 
straightened out by a long look through the 
family photo album. The wise writing helped 
him get some of his feelings straightened 
out, too. 


BERMAN, Ruopa, A. When You 
Were A Little Baby. Lothrop, 1954. 
unp. $2.00. 

Charming drawings of babies by Matiana 
make real for the very small listener Rhoda 
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Berman’s verse form writing which tells him 
what babies are like. Intended for the 
child who is to have a baby in his own fam- 
ily, the book makes the point that the 
listener himself was once a baby, too. 


Bice, Ciara. The Great Island. Mac- 
millan, 1954. 103p. $3.00. 

Viking ships, pirate treasure, stratocruis- 
ers, and fishing combine to make this 
romantic and other-world story of New- 
foundland. Yet it is after all the tale of a 
home-loving boy who was thoroughly im- 
bued with the atmosphere in which he had 
grown up, even though craving adventure 
like any normal lad. Though the appeal is 
mainly to the 8-12 year old boy, there is 


a timeless quality which will attract many 
others. 


Brown, MARGARET, and GERGELY, 
Tiwor. Wheel on the Chimney. Lip- 
pincott, 1954. unp. $3.00. 


This is a beautifully illustrated book about 
storks as they are known in parts of Europe. 
The story gives a lovely description of the 
migratory flights of the birds from woods 
of the North to Africa. 


CERVANTES SAAVEDRA, MIGUEL DE. 
Adventures of Don Quixote de la 
Mancha. Dutton, 1953. 37lp. $2.95 
(Children’s Illustrated Classics series) 

The new Dent edition of Don Quixote with 
the skillful illustrations, both black and 
white and colored, of W. Heath Robinson 
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will be an attractive addition to library 
shelves anywhere, personal or otherwise. 


CHIPPERFIELD, JosePpH E. Greeka, 
Eagle of the Hebrides. Longmans, 
1954. 236p. $3.00. s 

This bird and animal story written by an 
English author will appeal to boys and girls 
of high school age, who are interested in 
the inter-relationships of the animal king- 
dom. 


DacuiesH, ALice. The Courage of 
Sarah Noble. Scribner, 1954. 52p. 
$2.00. 

Based on fact, the story of 8-year old 
Sarah Noble, who went to cook for her 
father in the wilderness and stayed alone 
with the Indians while her father was ab- 
sent, is a moving and heart-warming ac- 
count of a small girl’s struggle against her 
fears in the skillful hands of Alice Dalgliesh. 
Inspiring and enthralling reading for the 
little girl of seven to nine. 


Darinc, Louis. Greenhead. Morrow, 
1954. 95p. $3.00. 

This is an excellent account of all phases 
of the life of ducks, accurately and interest- 
ingly written. Those who read it will ap- 
preciate the game laws protecting ducks. 


De Leeuw, AveELE. The Barred Road. 
Macmillan, 1954. 247p. $2.75. 

The race problem rears its ugly head 
again, this time in a high school setting in 
a town which could be almost anywhere. 
Sue’s steadfast determination to be true to 
what she thought was right in the face of 
opposition, even from her mother, in time 
influenced her classmates to change their 
attitudes and try to improve conditions. A 
well-written and intelligently handled prob- 
lem novel for adolescents but well worth 
reading by adults. 


Lear, Epwarp. Nonsense Songs. 
Warne, nd unp. $3.00. 

Because the publishers felt that Mr. Lear 
had “presented these songs illustrated in 
the slightest manner only,” they are pre- 
senting this edition with more elaborate 
illustrations in drawings and color plates 
by Leslie Brooke. The songs have their 
eternal appeal, and the illustrations had 
added to this. Mr. Brooke has done a fine 
piece of work. 


Lewitron, Mina. Rachel. F. Watts, 
1954. 185p. $2.50. 

Lower East Side New York in the early 
years of the century—with its overcrowded 
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tenements and pushcarts, its oldworld flavor 
brought by immigrants, its unbelievably low 
prices, a New York teeming with life and 
simple pleasures, comes alive through the 
eyes of Rachel who was part of it. Draw- 
ings by the author’s husband add interest 
to a tale which will open a new world to 
the girl over nine. 


Leyson, Burr W. The Zoo Comes 
to You. Dutton, 1954. 88p. $2.95. 

This is a good informational book illus- 
trated with clear photographs of the usual 
animals found in a zoo, as well as some 
of the more common animals in which chil- 
dren are interested. Middle grade children 
will enjoy reading it as much as looking at 
the pictures. 


McCuintock, THEODORE. Tank Men- 
agerie. Abelard-Schuman, 1954, 180p. 
$2.50. 


A fascinating and enlightening account 
of the insects commonly found in water. 
Written in story form but sufficiently ac- 
curate in description to enable one to identify 
easily the common water insects. Children 
will like it. 


Ma.tette, GertTRUuDE E. Bright 
Side Up. Doubleday, 1954. 218p. 
$2.75. 


The high points of free-lance photography 
form the background for the experiences 
Stacy Carlton had when she went into busi- 
ness in her home town. A broken down 
truck, bought to be her dark room, was in- 
volved in a mystery which absorbed the 
neighborhood, but brought about the success 
of a community project in the end. A career 
story with a real mystery. 


MarcHer, Marion W. Monarch 
Butterfly. Holiday House, 1954. 42p. 
$2.00. 

The complex life cycle of the Monarch 
Butterfly is presented in such a way that a 
child will understand and be fascinated by 
it. 

Moore, Livan. The Important Pock- 
ets of Paul. McKay, 1954. 73p. $2.75. 

Paul’s pockets were important to him for 
their contents, which proved useful in many 
ways; but the most important thing that 
happened to Paul took place because of 
a pocket which he did not have. Intriguing 
story for boys eight to eleven. 


Norton, Anpre. The Stars Are Ours. 
World, 1954. 237p. $2.75. 


This is a book by a well-known author of 
science-fiction tales which has as its plot 














a story of escape to another planet in an- 
other solar system. Teen-agers will enjoy 
the suspense element in it. 


Pratt, MarcarET. Flash of Wash- 


ington Square. Lothrop, 1954. unp. 
$2.00. 

Roger Duvoisin’s inimitable drawings add 
even greater color and interest to Margaret 
Pratt’s endearing tale in verse of a lively 
and unruly little cocker who unexpectedly 
learned to behave. For all dog-lovers, re- 


gardless of age, but especially for those who 
love cockers. 


REYNOLDs, BarBara L. Hamlet and 
Brownswiggle. Scribner, 1954. 203p. 


Hamsters as pets for children are crowd- 
ing out many of the traditional pets. This 
cleverly written account of the life and 
habits of these animals give many of the 


answers as to why they are becoming fav- 
orites. 


RInDEN, GERTRUDE JENNESS. Side- 
walk Kids. Friendship Press, 1954. 
127p. $2.00. 

Ten short stories, probably of greatest in- 
terest to upper elemen nae and girls, 
centering on the work of church missions in 
the tenement sections of various cities. In- 
spirational, entertaining, and instructional. 


Rounps, GLEN. Whitey Takes A Trip. 
Holiday House, 1954. 87p. $2.00. 

Story of a boy journeying alone through 
desert country to deliver a team of horses 
to a distant ranch. An exciting story- 
especially for boys about 8-10 years. 


SmiTH, THERESA K. Wiki of Walpi. 
Steck, 1954. 44p. $1.50. 

How Wiki, the little Indian boy who was 
born with a light skin and hair and was 
laughed at and scorned for being different, 
won the respect and admiration not only 
of his tribe, but of many others, es an 
intriguing story which will appeal to the 
6 to 9 year old boy, especially one who is 
a “different” child. 


Tate, EvizaBetu. Little Teddy and 
the Big Sea. Lothrop, 1954. unp. $2.50. 

The ocean and the seashore come alive in 
the colorful pictures of Kurt Werth, and in 
Elizabeth Tate’s accompanying story of 
Teddy Bear’s first visit to the seashore. 
Young listeners who have never had this 
experience will live this as much as those 
who have. 


Topp, Mary Fiveuts. The Juggler 
of Notre Dame. McGraw, 1954. 38p. 
$2.00. 

Mary Fidelis Todd’s retelling of an old 
French tale with her beautifully appropriate 
illustrations make this a book well worth 
owning for the sensitive and perhaps re- 
ligious child. Of limited appeal, but a lovely 


and unusual book for those who can appre- 
ciate it. 


VeETTER, Marjorie. Cargo for Jen- 
nifer. Longmans, 1954. 240p. $3.00. 
A story of a post-high school girl who 
journeys to the island of Cuba to spend 
a year with relatives she has never seen. A 


good book on intercultural relations and 
understandings. 


Vituiers, ALAN. Pilot Pete. Scrib- 
ner’s, 1954, 64p. $2.50. 

Alan Villiers has succeeded in making 
Pilot Pete, the porpoise, a charming char- 


acter of the sea that will delight the youth 
who will read it. 


Waxes, RutH and WiLeEy, HELEN, 
comps. and eds. Tell-tales, stories hap- 
pen for young children. Alumnae Assn. 
of the Nursery Training School of 
Boston, 1953. 24p. $.50. 

Tell-tales, the second in a series of play 
pamphlets, is concerned with stories for 
young children. It includes examples of 
student writing done with a special child 
or situation in mind, original tales tested in 
Nursery School groups, poems, and two tra- 
ditional stories. The stories are intended to 
suggest to parents and teachers other stories 


which they, themselves, may originate and 
tell to children. 


ZaREM, LEwis and CoNnTWELL, Ray. 
Superjet, a spy-ring thriller. Dutton, 
1954. 126p. $2.50. 

Bob Hart and his father secretly per- 
fected a new nuclear fuel for jet planes, 
but they found they had enemies determined 
to prevent their operations. Boys interested 
in flying will be absorbed in the account of 
Bob’s effort to prove his invention. 


Education and Psychology 


ALBERTY, HAROLD. Reorganizing the 
High-School Curriculum, rev. ed. Mac- 
millan, 1953. 560p. $5.25. 

The major concern of the author is with 
the directions in which changes should be 
made and with the task of making the cur- 
riculum such that it truly will achieve the 
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major purposes of education. The various 
approaches to curriculum reorganization are 
presented clearly and fairly but the author 
is consistent in his plea for a modern and 
progressive approach based on the demands 
which a democratic society places upon its 
education institutions. - 

There is a definite theoretical point of 
view forcefully expressed in this book; but 
it is accompanied by concrete suggestions 
about how to carry the theory into practice. 


Anprews, Guapys. Creative Rhyth- 
mic Movement for Children. Prentice- 
Hall, 1954. 198p. $4.75. 

This is an excellent book based on the 
recognition of a child’s need to be active. 
It is adaptable to any level of teaching, from 
the youngest pupil to the teacher herself. 


Broupy, Harry S. Building a 
Philosophy of Education. Prentice- 
Hall, 1954. 480p. $5.00. 


An attempt to guide the student of edu- 
cational philosophy in developing a con- 
sistent and practical theory of education. 
The particular philosophy expounded is called 
by the author “a form of Classical Realism.” 
Each chapter concludes with a list of “prob- 
lems for discussion and research” and a 
bibliography representing the various schools 
of philosophy. 


Burnaby, J. Education, Religion, 
Learning, and Research. Cambridge 
University Press, 25p. $.50 pa. 

This is the inaugural lecture by the Regius 
Professor of Divinity in Cambridge Uni- 
versity. The author attempts to justify the 
inclusion of religion in the statement of the 
purposes of a university, and to show, in 
addition, its essential connection with edu- 
cation as he sees it. 


Burt, Cyrit. Causes and Treatment 
of Backwardness. Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1953. 128p. $3.75. 

This small publication is an expansion 
of a series of lectures by the noted English 
authority on mental retardation, Sir Cyril 
Burt. While it contains little that is new, 
the approach to education is a sound and 
professional one. 


CuisHoLm, Lesuie L. The Work of 
the Modern High School. Macmillan, 
1953. 542p. $4.50. 

This book places primary emphasis upon 
the need for, and the processes of, cur- 
riculum development. Three of the four 
major sections of the book deal with the 
problems and needs of youth, the types of 
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curriculum organization best suited to meet- 
ing these needs, and a plan of action for re- 
vising the curriculum along such lines. One 
of the book’s chief attributes is the simple 
and straightforward style. 


Commins, W. D. and Facin, Barry. 
Principles of Education Psychology. 
2nd ed. Ronald Press, 1954. 795p. 
$5.75. 

A revision and expansion of an earlier 


edition. This appears to be a readable and 
psychological sound text. 


CreMin, LAWRENCE A. and others 
History of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Columbia University Press, 
1954. 289p. $4.25. 

This is one of the nineteen volumes writ- 
ten to celebrate the bicentennial of Columbia 
University. It is well written and not over- 
loaded with bibliography. The thousands of 
former students of Teachers College scattered 
over most parts of the Western World will 
no doubt find it interesting reading. 


CRENSHAW, JosePpH W. Student Ad- 
ministration of Activity Funds. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
1954. 92p. $2.75. (Teachers College 
Studies in Education Series) 

With the stress on democracy throughout 
the educational process, many institutions 
are seeking ways to broaden student par- 
ticipation in college administration. This 
book describes the plan worked out at Pratt 
Institute for giving student groups, under 
faculty advisors, the responsibility for 
budgeting and spending student activity 
funds collected by the college. The reader 
watches the evolution of the student finance 
committee and sees its successes, failures, 
and resulting principles of operation. This 
should be a useful guide for student per- 
sonnel. administration. 


Epmonson, J. B., Ro—EMER, Josep, 
and Bacon, Francis L. The Admin- 
istration of the Modern Secondary 
School. 4th ed. Macmillan, 1953. 614p. 
$5.00. 

This fourth edition of a standard work on 
high school administration continues to be 
characterized by a host of practical sug- 
gestions on how to perform be duties and 
discharge the obligations of a secondary 
school principal. In addition to the topics 
usually included in books of this type, ad- 
ministrative problems peculiar to the large 
high school and those found in small sec- 
ondary schools are given special treatment.. 

















‘The new edition also presents procedures 
for improving relations between secondary 
schools and colleges; and contains a good 
treatment of the junior college as an up- 
ward extension of secondary education. 


Erpt. MARGARET HaMILtTon. Teach- 
ing Art in the Elementary School. 
Rinehart, 1954. 284p. $6.00. 

An attractive methods and materials text- 
book in art which discusses such topics as 
finding and using source material, the be 
ginnings of art in the kindergarten, con- 
tributions of art to individual and group ex- 
periences. The discussion of ——— of 
art with other activities is especially 
‘The author stresses the point that each child 
will find his own way in art. 


FESSENDEN, SetH A., et al. The 


Teacher Speaks. Prentice-Hall, 1954. 
395p. $4.65. 


A compact and very useful text. Designed 
“to improve the teacher’s self-command of 
the basic requirements of good speech and 
his understanding of the practical applica- 
tion of speech experience in guiding . . . 
students.” It promises to be particularly 
helpful for the teacher who wishes to work 
at his own development along these lines. 


Fintey, N. Estecua. There’s a Fu- 
ture for Teachers, a practical classroom 
guide. Exposition, 1954. 63p. $2.50. 

Written by a retired teacher, this overly 
short book has warmth and feeling. It 
makes easy and pleasant supplementary 
reading. Especially enjoyable are the many 


little things (quotes and poems) scattered 
throughout. 


GIAcHINO, JosEPH W. and GALLING- 
ton, Ratpu O. Course Construction 
in Industrial Arts and Vocational Edu- 
cation. American Technical Society, 
1954. 150p. $3.50. 

This book is a fine answer to a long felt 
need of teachers in industrial education, and 
the determination of the major factors of 
a course of study, it takes the teacher, both 
novice and veteran alike, through all the 
many phases of successful course construc- 
tion, thus making this a book “a must” for 


the professional library of the industrial 
education teacher. 


Hopkins, L. Toomas. The Emerg- 
ing Self. Harper, 1954. 366p. $4.50. 
“This book is addressed to the pressing 
problem of how to help people develop the 
nature forms of behavior necessary for in- 
tegrated living in the modern world.” Clear 


and helpful, it treats learning as a phase 
of biological growth. Written out of long 
experience and intelligent reflection, the 
book represents a fresh and challenging 
view-point on modern education. 


Humpureys, Auice LEE. Angels in 
Pinafores. John Knox Press, 1954. 93p. 
$2.00. 

Thumb-nail sketches of incidents with first 
grade children. These incidents are authenic 


for Miss Humphreys knows and loves chil- 
dren. 


McCLoskeEy, GorDEN et al. In- 
troduction to Teaching in American 


Schools, Harcourt. 1954. 470p. $5.25. 

This book, in an interesting manner, de- 
scribes today’s schools as the result of the 
ideals and efforts of the American people. 
It provides a good picture of the role of the 
schools in our contemporary society. Finally, 
the authors present much useful data for col- 
lege students considering but undecided 
about entering professional teaching. 


MacComser, FREEMAN G. Prin. 
ciples of Teaching in the Elementary 
School. American Book, 1954. 328p. 
$3.75. 


This book replaces the author’s earlier 
book “Guiding Development in the Ele- 
mentary Schools.” It has been aimed at 
presenting the teaching and learning process 
as it takes place in the modern elementary 
school. It should prove useful to student- 
teachers since it deals with actual teach- 
ing situations. 


MitcHELL, Lucy S. et al. Know 
Your Children in School. Macmillan, 
1954. 188p. $3.00. 

Pleasant and profitable reading. This lit- 
tle book consists of a series of sketches of 
real children and teachers working together. 
Modern principles of education come to life 
in these pages. The authors are all one-time 
staff members of the Bank Street College of 
Education Workshop. 


National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Proceedings, Annual Con- 
vention, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
May 18-20, 1953, volume 57. National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
1953. 270p 


In addition to the usual reports of the 
Convention, the Proceedings include addres- 
ses and discussions of unusual interest and 
merit. The program theme was Better 
Homes, School, and Communities for a Free 
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Society. For the general reader the first 
section of the publication is the only one of 
interest. This contains addresses by such 
eminent authorities as W. C. Menninger and 


L. G. Derthick. 


Reeve, Wituiam Davip. Mathe- 
matics of the Secondary School. Holt, 
1954. 547p. $5.95. 

This book should be very helpful to teach- 
ers of secondary mathematics. It is the prod- 
uct of many years of rich experience in 
teaching and training teachers in that field. 
It should be in the library of every teacher of 
secondary mathematics. 


Rupotpx, Marcuerita. Living and 
Learning in Nursery School. Harper, 
1954. 174p. $2.75. 

A brief but very human presentation of 
youngsters in nursery school designed to 
increase teachers’ sensitivity and is very 
likely to do so. 


SmitH, Henry P. Psychology in 
Teaching. Prentice-Hall, 1954. 466p. 
$4.95. 

The author presents a fresh, new approach 
to educational psychology. First are pre- 
sented the frequently occurring problems 
of teachers in their day to day work; then 
comes the research and writing that relate 
to such problems. It should be favorably re- 
ceived by all teachers of educational psy- 
chology, particularly those who have been 
dissatisfied with the traditional approach 
of presenting research data—believed to be 
applicable to problems of teachers. 


TRAXLER, ARTHUR E. and Town- 
SEND, AGATHA, eds. Improving Transi- 
tion from School to College. Harper, 
1953. 165p. $2.75. 

This book provides an interesting his- 
torical review of (1) the procedures which 
have been used by seeondary schools to pre- 
pare youth for transfer to colleges and (2) 
the procedures used by colleges in the ac- 
ceptance of new students. Emphasis is 
placed upon the desirability of having both 
institutions use more meaningful records in 
the guidance of youth with respect to col- 
lege preparation. 

Workshop on integration in the 
Catholic secondary School Curriculum, 
Catholic University of America, 1952. 
Building the Integrated Curriculum. 
Catholic University of America Press, 
1953. 172p. $2.50, $1.75 pa. 


Concise presentations on integration in a 
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curriculum based on Christian foundations. 
Extensive bibliography. 

Papers on how to develop the integration 
and roles of parent and educator are well 
treated and deserve consideration even by 
those attempting reorganization of curricula 
based on other than religious foundations. 


Health and Physical Education 


Jouns, Epwarp B. et al. Health for 
Effective Living. McGraw, 1954. 473p. 
$4.75. 

This exceptionally fine book is broad in 
scope and is written in an interesting style. 
There are six divisions: (1) orientation to 
health education (2) developing a healthy 
personality (3) preparing for effective liv- 
ing (4) Building defenses for effective liv- 
ing (5) effective living in the community. 

It should help the student to understand 
himself and also help the teacher to be more 
effective in the area of health education. 


Michigan University School of Pub- 
lic Health. Worker, as a Member of the 
Industrial Team. University of Michi- 
gan, 1953. 40p. $1.00 pa. (Series of 
Public Health, proceedings number 
49.) 

Although the worker is the key person for 
whom the industrial health team exists, too 
often the team concerns itself with things 
“at and for” him rather than “with” him. 
This is a notable, though limited, attempt to 
free the discussion from the specialists’ point 
of view. Doctors, dentists, nurses, industrial 
hygienists, and safety directors turn it to the 
raison d’ etat. 


Nasu, Jay B. Opportunities in Phys- 
ical Education, Health, and Recreation. 
Rev. ed. Vocational guidance, 1953. 
128p. $1.00 pa. 

A guide to opportunities in the fields 
names, Requirements for certification are 
given with a list of institutions offering _ 
fessional training, giving what each offers. 


Music 


Brown, Cavin SmitH. Tones Into 
Words, Musical Compositions as Sub- 
ject of Poetry. University of Georgia 
Press, 1953. 179p. $3.50. . 

A subject of professional interest to poets 
and general interest to musicians. Mr. 
Brown’s authoritative discussion reveals how 


little of music can be put in words, but how 
much of its mood and rhythm can be cap- 

















FisHEeR, Mites. Negro Slave Songs 
in the United States. Cornell University 
Press, 1953. 235p. $4.00. 

A scholarly attempt to show that Negro 
slave songs were not only extraordinary mus- 
ical expressions but also the “oral his- 
torical documents” of a ple. The work 
is closely annotated and its bibliography 
shows a knowledge of what has been written 
on the subject since the early part of the 
nineteenth century. Dr. Fisher amply illus- 
trates his comments with the text of spir- 
ituals and songs and draws convincing con- 
clusions therefrom. 


RENDALL, F. Georrrey. The Clari- 
net; Some Notes on Its History and 
Construction. Philosophical Library, 
1954. 206p. $6.00. 

An historical review of the instrument 
over 2% centuries, the only book of its 
kind written in English. The book reflects 
the personal affiliation of the author with the 
instrument and illustrates the fruits of an 
inquisitive mind. The Clarinet covers all the 
ramifications of the subject. It contains 
many plates and illustrations and a fairly 
comprehensive list of clarinet music and 
clarinet makers. 


Recreation 


Coie, Wiu1aM, ed. The Best Humor 
from Punch. World, 1953. 350p. $3.50. 

Punch, the magazine of British humor, has 
kept English people in laughter since 1841. 
The selections presented were selected-by an 
American, just for the laughter. It has no 
hidden propaganda. The illustrations by 
Sprod make one wish for more. Just the 
book for intermintent, desultory reading. 


Harsin, E. O. Games of Many Na- 
tions. Abingdon Press, 1954. 160p. 
$1.95. 

This anthology of 149 games from 27 na- 
tions for all groups from age 12 up will 
prove helpful to those who are internation- 

ly minded in sharing fun with others 
around the world. 


Hocan, Bernice. Abingdon Party 
Parade. Abingdon Press, 1954. 158p. 
$1.95. 

An interesting and helpful book on plans 
for 27 parties for teenagers. Party plans for 
every month and other special occasions. 
How to write invitations, suggestions for 
games, decorations, and food. 








Staff Personnel in the 


Public Schools 


By WILLARD S. ELSBREE and 


E. EDMUND REUTTER, Jr., 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University 

Spotlighting current conditions, 
practices and trends, this new text 
provides a complete analysis of the 
problems faced by the professional 
staff in today’s public schools. In 
concrete terms the authors show 
how the effectiveness of the public 
school staff can be increased through 
the development of sound personnel 
policies in the public school systems. 
The book deals with such timely 
issues as salaries, academic freedom, 
and recruitment of personnel. It 
makes specific suggestions and 
recommendations both for present 
practice and for long-range plan- 
ning. Other problems brought into 
sharp focus include teaching load 
tenure, leaves of absence, retire- 
ment, and legal status. 

438 pages e 554” x 83%” 
Published May 1954 


Teacher-Parent 
Interviews 


By GRACE LANGDON, Child De- 


velopment Consultant and IRV- 
ING W. STOUT, Arizona State 
College (Tempe, Ariz.) 

This is a book written for teachers 
from nursery school through high 
school. It is based on the convic- 
tion that there is something very 
important to be gained by teacher 
and parents talking directly with 
each other. The kind of interview 
discussed is the kind that any teach- 
er who wants to can do and learn 
to do well. Suggestions of what to 
talk about, of how to go about 
having interview, etc. are plentiful, 
specific, concrete, and detailed—but 
not dogmatic. 

256 pages e 55%” x 834” 
Published June 1954 














Reference 


Handbook of American Private 
Schools, 1954. 35th edition. Porter 
Sargent, 1954. 1228p. $8.00. 

A special feature of this-new edition is a 
separate section of “School and other facili- 
ties for Exceptional Children.” The junior 
college section has been omitted from this 
handbook and appears in a separate junior 
college directory, thus giving space here for 
other listings. 

The care used in the preparation of this 
volume continues to make it an authentic 


tion with the emphasis on present day Eu- 
rope, events, and personalities. However, 
the most important events from 500 A.D. to 
the present find their place in the diction- 
ary. 


Science and Mathematics 


ALLEN, ARTHUR, and KELLOocC, 
Peter P. Songbirds of America in 
Color, sound and Story (with record). 
Book Records, Inc., 1954. 28p. $4.50 











guide to private schools. 


ParTRIDGE, Eric. You Have A Point 
There. London, Hamilton, 1953. Dis- 
tributed in the U. S. by British Book 


Centre. 240p. $2.75. 


An excellent handbook on punctuation giv- 


ing many illustrations. 


Roeper, WituiaM S. Dictionary of 
European History. Philosophical Li- 


brary, 1954. 316p. $6.00. 


A compact and reliable source of informa- 


(plastic binding). 

The 24 recorded bird songs in Songbirds 
of America are superb. The commentary 
by Dr. Allen adds greatly to the value of 
the recordings as do the photographs in the 
accompanying book. 


Dio.e, Pumppe. 4000 Years Under 
the Sea. Messner, 1954. 237p. $4.50. 


This is a story of marine archaeology. 
It will appeal to mature high school readers 
as well as adults. Ships, wines, and other 
articles dating back to Roman times are 
part of this exciting chronicle of discoveries. 








SCRIBNERS 
calls your 


attention to 

two important 
new high school 
textbooks 





ECONOMICS AND YOU 
by S. Holt 


Attractively informal in style and tone, interesting 
and intelligible to young people, this new textbook 
covers not only the traditional subject-matter of high 
school economics, but the economics of the home as 
well. Practical in its application of economic ideas, 
the book includes a liberal course in consumer edu- 
cation. 550pp., including glossary and index. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 


THE PEOPLE GOVERN 

by Laurence G. Paquin and Marian D. Irish 

4 factual, realistic, and colorful account of American 
democracy in action at all levels—local, county, state, 
and national. Shows by concrete examples that the 
responsible, thinking individual is the key to success- 
ful government. Democracy is presented as a force 
with direct application in the life of every citizen 
every hour of every day. 598pp., including appendix 
and index. Illustrated in color and black-and-white. 


Correspondence Invited 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Atlanta 3 Dallas1 Chicago5 San Francisco 5 
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New books fromMcGRAW-HILL 


BASIC CONCEPTS IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


By HERBERT SANDERSON, Vocational Counseling Center, University of Buf- 
falo. 346 pages, $4.50 


This book aims to help students and practicing counselors familiarize themselves with the 
fundamental principles in educational and vocational counseling. The book covers practical 
and theoretical aspects of the subject as they arise in working with adolescents and adults. 
The author discusses the psychological forces that prompt the client to seek vocational help, 
difficulties encountered in entering counseling work, the counseling process itself, the role 
of the counselor and his psychological needs, and the ending phase. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 
By F. C. Gruper, University of Pennsylvania, and T. Bayarp Beatty, 
Bucknell University. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 316 pages, $4.50 
In this practical volume covering the development and progress of extra- and co-curricular 
activities in the field of secondary education, about 10 percent is devoted to the theory and 
background material and 90 percent is concerned with specific suggestions for carrying on 


student activities successfully. Emphasis is on the importance of student participation in 
the organization and development of the individual’s potential powers and capacities. 


INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN EDUCATION 
By Paut R. Mort and WiLuiaM S. VincENT, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 436 pages, $4.75 
Here is a fresh, elementary philosophical approach to the field, presented in simple 
and forthright terms. It gives a concise and complete picture of the purposes, proc- 
esses, and basic features of American education. Material not found in other texts 
includes: power and goals of education; recent trends of administration for discerning 
basic principles; the best schools and school systems in existence and why; and a short 
review of the scientific and psychological principles of education. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING AND TEACHING 
By Harotp W. Bernarp, Extension Division, Oregon State System of 
Higher Education. 510 pages, $5.00 
This practical treatment of the fundamental principles of educational psychology emphasizes 
the individual and the influence of the cultural setting on learning. The teacher as a 
psychological factor in learning is brought into focus, and the author describes the concept 


of developmental tasks as the basis for motivation. Only those theoretical aspects which have 
direct applications for the classroom are included 


HEALTH FOR EFFECTIVE LIVING: A Basic Health Education 
Text for College Students 
By Epwarp B. JouNs and WILFRED C. Sutton, University of California 
at Los Angeles, and Ltoyp E. Wesster, Los Angeles County Schools. 
490 pages, $4.75 
This new volume aims to assist people in achieving the improvement of health behavior 
for more effective living. The authors depart from the traditional dichotomy of personal 
and community health, believing that personal. family. and community health interact as 


the individual makes his life adjustments. Emphasis is on intelligent action rather than 
on memorization of facts. 














Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 





330 West 42nd Street ° New York 36, N.Y. 








American Universal 


Lifting-Lid Desk No. 434 


Check its superior advantages in 


versatility, posture-comfort and space-economy 


This connected seat-and-desk 
provides continuous cradleform 
seating comfort, eliminates chair- 
scraping noise, aids discipline, 
and saves space. Seat swivels 45° 
either way, permitting easy in- 
gress and egress from either side. 
The deep-curved back has a self- 
adjusting lower rail to fit each 
student. Desk and seat are easily 
adjustable. Entire unit is mov- 
able. Desk-top can be used at 
10° writing slope, or level— 
opens wide for easy access to the 
roomy, sanitary book-box. 


American Universal Adjustable 
Table No. 132 and Envoy Chairs 
No. 368 
All-purpose plywood table 
with sturdy, variable-height 
steel standards. Envoy chairs, 
in 4 sizes, are designed for 
good-posture sitting. Ideal for 
classrooms, dormitories, librar- 

ies, dining rooms, etc. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
“The Co-ordinated Classroom,” a 
comprehensive work on all phases of modern 
classroom environment. Write Dept. 9 


AMERICAN BODIFORM AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 
Full-upholstered—the ultimate in beauty, comfort, 
durability and acoustical benefit. Available with or 
without folding tablet-arm. 


cAmevican Seating Company 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUB 


SEATING 








